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THE OPENING ADDRESS. By the President, Mr. Recinatp Biomrietp, A.R.A. 
Delivered at the First General Meeting, Monday, 3rd November 1913. 


THE OUTLOOK OF ARCHITECTURE. 


N anaddress which I had the honour of giving in this room on a recent occasion | reviewed in 

a very cursory way the ups and downs of architecture in this country during the last hundred 

years. I brought my survey down to the rise and gradual failure of the Gothic Revival. To 
complete the main outlines of the picture, it is only necessary to remind you of the reappearance 
of Classic, and its gradual consolidation within the last twenty years. At the moment of its 
triumph, Neo-Gothie was already undermined by the rhetoric of its advocates, and even by the 
adventurous spirit of some who had been trained in the strictest sect of the Pharisees. It is 
now many years since raiding expeditions into the territory of the Renaissance were made by 
Devey, Nesfield, and Norman Shaw ; and these have been followed up by a systematic study of 
Classical architecture which has resulted in the recapture of some at least of the scholarship 
of the art. Undoubtedly interest in architecture is more widespread than it was, and our 
literary friends are well to the front, telling us of our failures, what we ought to do and how to 
do it. | Experienced architects are not very likely to be turned from the course they have set 
themselves by criticism and clamour, but the rising generation may feel some doubt and 
perplexity, and I think the time has come to take stock of the situation so far as it is possible 
to do so. 

It is not an easy thing to do, and I must ask for your tolerance if I seem to you to misread 
the signs of the times. It is difficult to appreciate contemporary art with any certainty. One 
cannot get far enough back from it to place its features in right perspective. The tendencies that 
result in history do not lie on the surface, and what appears to be a new light may be only the 
will-o’-the-wisp of a passing fashion. Moreover, the problem of architecture is very complex ; 
and as the power of literary expression is seldom in ratio to technical knowledge and ability, our 
guides and critics may possibly misapprehend the situation, and leave unnoticed those strong 
impulses in artists themselves which must be the foundation of any real progress in the future. 
Our critics do not always grasp the continuity of architecture, and its solid basis in facts, and, 
I believe, it is this omission which explains their hankerings after new styles and their clamour 
for originality, no matter whether it is good, bad, or indifferent. For some generations art 
criticism has suffered from a certain feverish impatience, which has blinded it not only to the 


intimate and necessary connection of the architecture of to-day with that of the past, but also 
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to the germs of future development, latent in that contemporary art which it is the common 
practice to minimise and disparage. It is only a few years back since critics, whose training 
should have given them more insight, complained of a lack of initiative in those who through 
good report and evil steadily pursued our national tradition of Classic architecture. Time has 
justitied those men, and a very few years have shown the practical certainty of disaster that 
waits upon jumps into space. 

That point of view has been dropped by serious critics, and our professional writers are too 
well informed to believe in the value or even possibility of any violent cataclysm in architecture, 
such as that now being attempted by the Futurists and the Cubists m painting and seulpture. 
We, at any rate, know that architecture is too serious an art to pay any attention to quack 
remedies. Meanwhile, architecture, or perhaps [ should say architects, are attacked from 
another quarter, and the attack, | do not know whether consciously or not, is a repetition of the 
polemic of the Neo-Gothic enthusiasts of the ’seventies. A clever writer in the Morning Post 
has drawn a charming picture of those glorious days when Gothic architecture was run entirely 
by the Guilds : when the workman was unchecked by the architect and his 'T-square, working hix 
own sweet will as a free and glorious artist ; when the building craft was the greatest in the world, 
and the Guilds were its embodiment, storehouses of knowledge, “ the vat,” if I may quote his 
words, ** into which the experience of all ran.” ‘The master masons, he asserts, were “ cultured 
men, the associates of Princes and Scholars ; they built with extraordinary audacity and magina- : 
tive resources.” We are now told that architecture has lost this fount of mspiration, and we 
are bidden to throw over our scholarship, our draughtsmanship, our powers of design, our trained 
technical ability, and watch the * felicity of action and latent understanding ” with which “ a 
mason tosses and turns a brick.” (I may mention in passing that the Bricklayers’ Union would 
very soon be on his back if he did!) The writer, Mr. March Phillipps, is so haunted by the idea 
of an architect that he goes so far as to say that he never met a man, other than an architect, who 7 
had a good word to say for the architecture which ranges from the reign of James I. to that of 


George V. | think he must have forgotten Greenwich Hospital and Hampton Court, St. Paul’s E 
Cathedral and Somerset House; and without desiring to enter Into controversy one is com- 4 


pelled to question the historical aceuracy of Mr. Phillipps’ charming idyll. 1 seem to detect 
the trace of an Ingenious theory which a few years ago was spun round an obscure association 
known as the Comacine masters. Were the Guilds the last refuge of the building art ? the high- 
munded guardians of all that was noble and beautiful in architecture, thrust out of place by an 
arrogant intellectualism ? Were they not in fact so hopelessly corrupt im their latter days that 
the “adverse legislation,” as Mr. Phillipps calls it, became an absolute necessity of mtelligent 


vovernment 2? | would ask also, were the mediwval workmen the consummate masters of the 
building art that our critics would have us believe 2? Is it not also an historical fact that many 
of them built extremely badly, that church towers of the fifteenth century have simply col- 
lapsed in France, that some of their most ambitious ventures in construction, as at Beauvais, 
failed almost at once, and had to be precariously maintained by a network of iron bars? Those 
who have had the handling of old buildings have had it driven into them again and again that 
the average building of the Middle Ages was inferior rather than not. I am talking simply of 
building, not in any way of design, and details of ornament, and I say deliberately that at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century most of*the master-builders were bad builders ; and if our 
critic has any doubt on the matter, | would remind him of what happened in France in the reign 
of Francois L., and of the contemporary evidence of Philibert de Orme on the master-builders 
of his time. 

Our critic imagines a divorce between the modern architect and his workmen that does not 
exist. “* Labour,” by which is meant the skilled labour of the building trades, is not in “ the 
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state of helpless ineptitude and dull impotence ” which Mr. Phillipps supposes. ‘The architect 
is not a truculent and arbitrary tyrant, any more than the workman is a heaven-born but down- 
trodden artist. They are both, let us say, honest men trying to do their allotted work, and some 
of them do it exceedingly well. All good architects value a good workman ; the unsympathetic 
attitude of architects is wholly imaginary, and the phrase “ the untravelled workman ” which 
Mr. Phillipps imputes to me, was, if I recollect aright, the invention of a somewhat intemperate 
champion of the Art-master, and I am not conscious of ever having used it at all. Mr. Phillipps 
makes a distinction between “ creative construction” and “‘ imitative construction” ; the first he 
identifies with Gothie architecture, the second with Classic. Surely this begs the whole question ; 
this distinetion, which is to be the key to the architecture of the future, is only a repetition 
of the outeries of Ruskin. Nobody, no practising artist at any rate, ever thought about such 
things before his time. The idea is of purely literary origin, it has no justification in history ; on 
the contrary, it makes the serious error of overlooking the work of tradition in both medieval 
and Classical architecture, that slow and almost unconscious moulding of architectural forms 
from generation to generation. It is an idea that has arisen from the habit of regarding the details 
of architecture as architecture itself, of concentrating attention on words rather than on language. 
Nor, as a student of the history of architecture is one in the least disposed to accept the asser- 
tion that the architect is the fons et origo malorum in architecture, and that he is so by reason 
of his trained ability, for that is what the charge amounts to. The more closely one studies 
certain contemporary criticism of the arts, the more convinced one is that it is inspired by the 
dictum of the celebrated “ Capability Brown,” that “ knowledge hampers originality.” Mr. 
Phillipps says that in medieval building there was not “a sign of a dictate, automatically de- 
livered and passively accepted,” but he has himself to admit that in more “ important opera- 
tions * the work would be “ supervised by some craftsman of more than local repute.”” Indeed. 
unless human nature was different in kind in medieval times from what it has been both before 
and sinee, building operations could only have resulted in Towers of Babel, unless there was 
somebody in control whose dictates were both delivered and accepted. That he was not equipped 
as a modern architect we are all agreed, but that he was a person of superior knowledge in control 
of the workmen is also certain, and this knocks on the head the engaging theory of the workman 
and his own sweet will. We have to get back to the facts, and I have dealt at some length with 
this criticism of modern architecture because Mr. March Phillipps writes so well that some 
danger to the right understanding of the art lurks in his well-turned sentences. The views 
that he advances are, [ think, off the track of history. No serious advance is to be made by 
turning our back on the immediate past, or blinking the facts of the present and trying to jump 
the centuries. This idea that the hope of architecture lies in the untrammelled (not untravelled) 
genius of the British workman is the merest ignis fatuus. Anyone who has first-hand aec- 
quaintance with the condition of modern building, with the methods of modern construction, with 
the qualifications of the modern builder and the temper of the modern emplover, knows that 
the suggestions of our critics are impossible in practice, and that even if they were possible the 
result would probably be an exaggerated version of the efforts of the speculative builder. The 
man of genius who first made popular this delightful dream of medieval art had the excellent 
sense to call his message “ news from nowhere.” Morris’s theory of architecture was just the 
expression of his own temperament, and the logical corollary of his personal conception of archi- 
tecture as the drudge and vehicle of decoration on the one hand, and of practical necessity on the 
other. This view is constantly reappearing in modern criticism, but 1 would remind our critics 
that architecture is the greatest of the plastic arts, and that it is not its function to sit at the feet 
either of the ornamentalist or of the engineer. [ do not think that architects are seriously 
alarmed as to the fiture of their art. They will agree heartily with Mr. Phillipps in his search 
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for simplicity and sincerity of statement. Where they will entirely decline to follow him is in 
his subordination of architecture to the ignorance and incompetence of ‘‘ average labour ”’— 
(the phrase is Mr. Phillipps’, not mine). 

So far I have endeavoured to put before you what I may call external criticisms of archi- 
tecture. We cannot entirely disregard them because they are widely read by the general public, 
and as they are usually stated in excellent English, they may have a far-reaching and unfortunate 
influence, against which we have to be constantly on our guard. The difficulties in which the 
art was landed by the unbalanced eloquence of a great writer in the last century are a matter 
of common knowledge. 

Now let us consider the art from our own point of view. Anyone who has studied history 
knows how slow and gradual has been the growth of architecture, by centuries in medieval 
times, by half-centuries from the dawn of the Renaissance down to the end of the eighteenth 
century. These advances, too, have been made not by deliberate intention, but almost on 
compulsion, in order to meet the changing needs of a constantly expanding civilisation. Looking 
back on the past we can trace the successive steps, we can show the development of construction 
and the gradual perfecting of technique, and we can follow more obscurely the trend of artistic 
thought, the gradual consolidation of those impulses which lie at the back of vital movement 
in the arts. The road is unbroken—where we miss it, there is no hiatus in fact, but only in our 
knowledge of the facts, and if there is one thing more certain in history than another, it is that 
of all the arts architecture is the most steady and consistent mover. The idea of the Futurists 
that architecture will advance by being turned upside down is not worth the consideration of 
serious students. 

On the other hand, the arts do not stand still, architecture least of all, because it is essen- 
tially a practical art. Fresh problems present themselves in planning, provision has to be 
made for the ever-widening range of applied mechanical science, new methods of construction 
have to be considered, the practice of architecture becomes more difficult every year, and the 
modern architect has to deal with a range of subjects which would have paralysed his grand- 
father. The question we have to consider is how far these changed conditions are likely to 
affect design, and how we architects should set our course if we do not wish to drift on to the 
quicksands of futile experiment. It has sometimes been suggested that the future of archi- 
tecture lies in a resolute rejection of all the accepted forms of architectural expression. What 
we are to do after this I am not quite clear, because some of our critics tell us that we should 
leave our steelwork and our reinforced concrete just as it is, and others want us to spin new 
forms out of our inner consciousness. Our critics are so dreadfully impatient, architects may 
well say, like the unfortunate debtor, ““ Have patience with me and I will pay thee all.” But 
that is just what we are not allowed to do, because our public is never quite sure whether we 
are the enemy of society, or the Deus ex machina who can resolve every conceivable difficulty. 
The past fifty years have seen some desperate endeavours to invent something new, experiments 
in various styles in the past, and experiments in what is fondly believed to have no relation 
to the past. I think it is time we gave up these conscious and artificial attempts at originality, 
and let it find itself. Where our critics go wrong is in demanding a new language when they 
ought to be demanding new ideas. The old language will do very well if we are masters of it 
and have the brains to use it to the full. 

Meanwhile history has been making itself, and making itself m a rather curious way. If 
we go back to the last quarter of the nineteenth century, we find that the orthodox Classie of 
the older school had dwindled away to dullness and decrepitude, the Gothic revivalists had 
broken loose in all directions and afterwards lost their clue, having condensed into some thirty 
vears all the variations of an art that had taken five centuries to run its course. The more 
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original among these men had for years been feeling their way out with tentative excursions 
into the Renaissance : Nesfield at Kinmel, Devey in many a picturesque country house, Norman 
Shaw, who with all his genius in design reached his Classic too late in his career, and close on the 
heels of these came men who I am glad to say are still with us, and who won their spurs when 
some of us were still in our articles. Meanwhile a generation has grown up no longer content 
with odds and ends of detail, however picturesque, but anxious to get to the heart of things, 
and to grasp the informing spirit of Neo-Classic architecture. The technique of the art in its 
widest sense, not only in the nuances of detail, but in the larger aspects of planning and com- 
position, rhythm and proportion, has received in recent years a study and attention such as 
had not been given to it since the days of Cockerell, and we have now before us versions of Neo- 
Classic which deserve to be taken seriously, and out of which, I believe, may ultimately develop 
that standard manner which is essential to the appearance of any such vernacular art as existed 
in civilised Europe in the first half of the eighteenth century. I think all close observers of 
modern architecture will admit this real advance, and this gradual rapprochement, as I have to 
call it, of the ablest designers that we have. It exists so far in a common point of view rather 
than in an identical manner ; because we have varying versions of Classie all worth taking 
seriously—the attempt to pick up the thread of Cockerell’s tradition—a possibly somewhat 
dangerous leaning towards the fashion of our colleagues in France—and the more sober manner 
based on our own Classic of the earlier part of the eighteenth century. That any one of these 
should sweep the field entirely is neither to be expected nor to be desired. Such a result would 
be alien to the genius of our race for individualism, and its robust dislike of pedantry. 

Nor would it be a complete synthesis of all the factors in the case, for ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture has yet to be taken into account. Our English clergy still cling to Pugin’s totally un- 
historical claim that Gothie is the only possible form of religious architecture, and, Classical 
churches being ruled out of court, our architects have to persevere with Neo-Gothic. Let me 
say at once that some of them design in it with great ability, and that, so far as my observation 
goes, the architects of this country are the only ones who have got within range of the subtle 
and elusive spirit of medieval art, so far as it is possible for anyone to do so. Then, too, there 
is that Byzantine strain which found such wonderful expression in Bentley’s church at West- 
minster. Its influence is less marked than it was, but it has been a valuable factor in the ad- 
vance of architecture, because in its austerity and reserve, in its feeling for surface ornament 
and the value of abstract form, it is akin in spirit to the purer forms of Classic art. All these 
elements the wise artist has to note, and, in spite of their different idioms, he may find a certain 
bond of kinship in their constant effort after simplicity of statement, and even the most ardent 
classicist may learn a lesson from the elasticity and resourcefulness of Gothic. 

Let me say at once that I am not advocating the eclecticism that has done duty for design 
in the past. Every artist has to find his own personal method of expression, but the wider and 
deeper his range of study, the more flexible and the more assured will be his art. Craftsmanship 
in the sense of the dexterity of hand acquired by specialised work in one direction and on one 
material, is an admirable thing, but it is not architecture, nor does it represent the aim and ideal 
of an architect in regard to his art. 

The only effective source of development in architectural form must be new conditions of 
building, and this will be very different from that new and original style for which our critics 
hanker. The fashion of ornament may change, but the problem of architecture does not lie 
with ornament, and the epoch-making discoveries in the art have arisen from practical necessities 
handled in the most direct and even uncompromising manner. Witness the Colosseum and 
the dome of the Pantheon. ‘The designers of these great buildings did not trouble their heads 
about inventing fresh detail; what they found to hand was good enough for them. Where 
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the Roman architect was so great, greater even than the Greek, was in the masterly handling 
of a great conception, in that power of bringing the mind to play on the actual facts. The 
American skyseraper is also an example of a new form arising from new necessities, though 
the solutions have not always been happy, because the essential elements of tower design have 
heen forgotten. It comes, I think, to this, that although new architectural forms in the sense 
of new outlines, new groups and masses will naturally develop out of the changing problems of 
civilisation, no necessity arises for anxious effort to change the ordinary vocabulary of archi- 
tecture. Perhaps of all futile experiments in originality the competition for a new French 
order to glorify Louis XTV. was the most gratuitous and the most ridiculous. 

The question still remains how we are to deal with inventions such as reinforced concrete 
when used for the exteriors of buildings. Are we to adhere to the shibboleth of the Gothic 
revival, and show our construction naked and unashamed, and are we to suppose that our 
esthetic sense will alter so materially that we shall presently find pleasure in ranges of openings 
supported and separated by the thinnest piers to which the engineer can reduce our points of 
support ? What may happen to our esthetie sense in the future no one can say in view of the 
chroni¢ assaults made on the sanity of the public. The only evidence is what has happened 
in the past, and that evidence shows that though from time to time there have been eccentric 
aberrations, the orbit of taste has ranged between fairly determinable points, and those points 
have not included such skeleton building as is of the essence of reinforeed conerete construc- 
tion. If, as I ineline to think, our dislike of it sprigs from some deeper instinct than mere 
unwillingness to change, we must reserve our freedom to use inventions such as reinforeed con- 
crete as mere instruments of building in the same manner as we use steel construction, or as the 
tomans used their system of brick ribs and arches. I see no reason why, in dealing with this 
and similar methods, we should not avail ourselves of all the weapons in our armoury, trans- 
lating our construction into such forms as will best express the central conception of our design. 
In other words, we are not compelled to subordinate our design to the instruments we employ. 
There is always a touch of the aristocrat about the mistress Art. 

What conclusion is to be drawn from the considerations I have endeavoured to put before 
you? What is it we should aim at, and how far are we likely to realise our aims ? 

We have to accept the fact that we are at the end of 150 vears of eclecticism. ‘The last 
genuine tradition died with Chambers. His successors carried on his manner, but other ele- 
ments had come into play, the Romantic movement on the one hand, and the age of archeology 
on the other. Architecture, most unfortunately, came within the literary net, and it has not 
vet escaped it. Hitherto—that is, till the latter part of the eighteenth century—architects had 
studied old work assiduously, but it was with the object of perfecting their technique. ~The 
archeologists have worked with quite different objects, and though they have done invaluable 
work in extending and correcting our knowledge of the past, their labours have had the curious 
result of placing architecture on the wrong issue, and of reducing architects from time to time 
to a state bordering on imbecility from the very profusion of the details at their disposal—a 
fact that will need attention in the conduct of the new British School at Rome. From this 
state of things I think we are emerging ; the limits and the relation to each other of architecture 
and archeology are becoming clearer, and the conviction has been steadily growing in the mind 
of architects that details are but the outside of the cup and platter, and that their value is con- 
ditional on the use that is made of them. This is the first step towards the reorganisation of 
architecture and its recovery from the chaos of the nineteenth century. 

We cannot escape the difficulty of modern architecture, that we are offered too wide a 
choice, that there are too many wells to draw from in the interminable issues of photographs 
and illustrations, and also that there are too many fashions set by irresponsible people. The 
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temptation to yield should be met if our architecture is to be robust; and the way to meet it 
is to shape differently at the problem of design, to search for the idea, and let the form develop 
out of it. A master idea carries with it its own expression, and, to a mind well stored with the 
language of architecture, the form follows the idea so closely as to be almost inseparable from it. 

I am not going to attempt any prophecy as to the future of architecture in this country. 
My own view is that genuine progress is likely to be made only along lines already laid down, 
by the skilful use of opportunities as they occur in plan and construction, and by the watchful 
care of all elements in design that pull the same way, namely, in the direction of strength, refine- 
ment, and sincerity of statement. Our French colleagues, I am told, deprecate our ventures 
in monumental Classic, and would urge us to follow the models of Late Gothic or even of Jacobean 
architecture. I can only suppose that these gentlemen are unacquainted with the work of Wren 
and Vanbrugh, Hawksmoor, Gibbs, and Chambers. In the work of all these men there is latent 
a tradition, still unexhausted, still capable of development and application to the problems of 
modern architecture ; and this question of tradition is of the first importance. We ourselves 
are, I believe, slowly moving towards the only possible standpoint in gradually concentrating 
on the tradition of English architecture of the eighteenth century, and our French critics seem 
to me to have shown little wisdom in deserting the splendid legacy of the Gabriel. What can 
he done by working on the lines of national architecture has been shown in some of the buildings 
of that accomplished architect, Ludwig Hottmann, of Berlin ; perhaps a little over-accentuated, 
a little over-strenuous, but, as far as I understand it, stamped with the genuine impress of the 
traditional architecture of the German States. 

Our course then is clear. We are not to be rushed by the outeries of our critics, or moved 
to hurry by frantic attacks on architects, made sometimes for reasons quite uticonnected with 
architecture. We should pursue our steady way, strong in our knowledge of the past and in 
our faith in the future, and in that enthusiasm which is the privilege of creative artists. For 
this kinship of artists should be the real bond of union between architects, the source of that 
honourable fellowship, without which individual efforts must too often fail. And in concluding 
my remarks [ would urge the value, and indeed the necessity, of this esprit de corps. The career 
of an architect is by no means an easy one. Unforeseen difficulties may arise in his way, and 
he may need that helping hand which, I-hope, will never be refused by his colleagues. In all 
such cases we should stand by our brethren. Moreover, there are intricate and difficult ques- 
tions to be determined by the profession in the near future, one in particular which has blocked 
the way for a generation and which has for years received the anxious consideration of successive 
Councils of this Institute. [have every hope that at a near date your Council will be in a position 
to offer you its considered suggestions for the solution of that question. I will only remind you 
that such questions can only be settled by pulling together. You will recollect Esop’s fable 
of the bundle of sticks. It is not to be supposed that any method can be devised which will 
be wholly acceptable to everybody. But when the solution to which I refer is suggested to 


you, I feel sure that this esprit de corps will have the full scope and bearing that it should have 


in a great profession such as ours, and that we shall not trust in vain to this same honourable 
sense of fellowship. 
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VOTE OF THANKS TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Tue Ricgut Hon. LORD MILNER, G.C.B., in 
proposing a vote of thanks, said : The task has been 
entrusted to me of moving a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Blomfield for the address which we have just 
listened to. I feel myself in a very delicate position, 
and in the few sentences which I shall venture to 
address to you I am conscious that I shall be 
treading among pitfalls. It is no small under- 
taking to comment, even in the most cursory 
manner, upon an address so full of controversial 
points, and to comment upon it before an audience 
of experts when one is oneself an unskilled layman. 
Fortunately for me, Mr. Blomfield’s remarks have 
covered so wide a field, that there is a great deal 
in them which may be referred to without touching 
upon controversial questions in architecture. As 
I listened to him, I could:not help admiring the 
fact that his lifelong devotion to architecture has 
not prevented him from cultivating some other 
arts—perhaps all, but certainly the art of literary 
expression. He was rather hard, I thought—rather 
parricidal I might almost say—in his remarks 
about literary men, for if there really were as 
much antagonism as he seemed to suggest between 
literary epigram and architecture, I can only say 
that, after my experience to-night, I should begin 
to lose the immense faith which I have hitherto 
felt in him as an architect. I think we must all 
have been struck by, and admired, the lucidity, 
the conciseness, the verve with which he expressed 
his strong opinions, not without a certain spice of 
pugnacity. I could believe it, if some one were to 
tell me that in the course of his strenuous life he 
had been engaged in a good many controversies. 
1 am sure that if he has been—of course, I know 
nothing about these things—but if he should 
happen to have been, while he has given many a 
doughty blow, he has always fought without a 
touch of acrimony, and that in all the contro- 
versies which he has engaged in he has always 
been animated by the highest conceptions of his 
wt, and has always fought, if I may say so, 
primarily for its honour and glory. I do not think 
anyone who has had the pleasure of listening to 
him to-night can feel any doubt on that subject. 
Therefore, I can well believe that it is not only 
for his own great achievementsas an artist, but also 
for his great belief in the Mistress Art, his great 
lovalty to it, and for that spirit of good fellowship 
with other artists on which he dwelt so eloquently 
at the end of his remarks—I am sure that for all 
these reasons he enjoys, and justly enjoys, the 
esteem and the affection of all those who are 
engaged in the same labours as himself. Ladies 
and gentlemen, any man who does good service 
to architecture does great service to the State. 
Of all the arts, this is perhaps the one which has 
the widest range of influence, and the welfare of 


which is of the most vital importance to the great 
body of the community. We may—I am afraid 
many of us do—pass through life untouched by 
the other arts, except possibly music, although 
I know many people who are untouched even by 
that—but it is impossible to escape from architec- 
ture. Consciously or unconsciously, the Mistress 
Art has got us all in her grip. Whether the ex- 
perience is elevating or depressing, pleasant or 
painful, we are always exposed to her influence. 
And for that reason I say that anything which is 
calculated to raise the level of architecture, to 
keep up its highest traditions, and possibly some 
day to bring us back to something like an accepted 
standard, is of the greatest importance to the 
whole community. I often wish that we had in 
this country something like what the Romans had, 
I meaneediles. Ido not wish to suggest that mere 
bureaucrats should be put into a position to re- 
press the individuality of artists ; far be any such 
idea from me ; but I do feel that the public is en- 
titled to some protection, and certainly I should 
think that any wise Government, if it did adopt the 
idea—which I do not know is a bad one—of esta- 
blishing a Ministry of Fine Arts, would do so not 
with the idea of controlling art, but, on the con- 
trary, of giving art some voice in controlling the 
vagaries of pure commercialism, and so of assist- 
ing, asI say, to protect the public. I do not wish 
to detain you too long, but there is one humble 
illustration of my meaning which I may just give 
you. Ido not know if any of you have studied the 
recent numbers of Country Life. A very interesting 
discussion has been going on in the columns of that 
journal about the proposal, with which we are 
threatened, forthe erection of 120,000 cottages all 
over England by the State. Iam an enthusiastic 
supporter of the movement for an increase in the 
number of cottages, for I do not think there is any 
one social reform more greatly needed. Living in 
the country myself, that is brought home to me 
everyday. But there comes in my wish for ediles, 
for some sort of public control, because, as has been 
well pointed out in the columns of Country Life, it is 
too terrible to contemplate the possibility that, in 
the name of economy, this country should be en- 
dowed with 120,000 vellow brick boxes with slate 
lids. There is a real danger of something very 
terrible happening to the beautiful English country- 
side, if we are to have an enormous multiplication 
of small cheap buildings without any sort of public 
control. I for my part am prepared to go a long 
way in this matter. I know there is a necessity for 
these buildings, I know the importance of economy, 
but, speaking as a political economist, I think it 
would be worth the while of this wealthy country 
to spend 30 per cent., or even 50 per cent. more on 
these erections—if they are to be erected with public 
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money—in order to prevent the English country- 
side from being studded all over with a vast 
number of small, unsightly, and unsuitable build- 
ings. Because, apart entirely from every other 
consideration. [ think that the beauty of the 
English country, which is partly due to the ex- 
traordinary charm of its old mansions and old 
cottages, and which is, perhaps. unique in the 
world, is an invaluable national possession ; and 
a few millions spent on the preservation of it 
would be—putting it on the very lowest ground— 
an admirable investment. IL have ventured to 
take that very humble illustration of my meaning 
hecause, especially before this audience, [ should 
not like to attempt any high flights in the way of 
architectural suggestion. In what I have said I 
am sure | am on very safe ground. Ladies and 
ventlemen, L feel confident vou will cordially support 
me in the proposal to give a very hearty vote of 
thanks to my friend Mr. Blomfield for a paper so 
interesting and suggestive ; a paper which, 1 am 
sure, will command the highest respect from his 
fellow artists, but which was also full of charm 
for the least expert of his hearers. 

Mr. CYRIL COBB, Chairman of the London 
County Council, in seconding the motion, said : 
It vives me the greatest possible pleasure to second 
the vote of thanks which has been moved so ably 
by Lord Milner. I have been brought into con- 
nection with your President, because he has been 
able to be of very considerable service to the 
Council in a matter in which, indeed, it seems to me. 
the London County Council is acting somewhat in 
the position of those wdiles which were referred to 
by Lord Milner. And I am very glad that should 
be so, because we were enabled to have the presence 
of your President to assist us in a very difficult and 
intricate piece of work in connection with the settle- 
ment of what was to be done with the approach to 
the Mall and the Charing Cross Improvement. And 
{ may say here—and this is my principal reason and 
principal pleasure in seconding this resolution to- 
night—that I am quite sure of this, that if your 
President had not been a distinguished architect 
he would have been a distinguished diplomatist : 
he had the most varying and conflicting interests 
to reconcile on that particular occasion. I believe 
that those varying and conflicting interests have 
been reconciled, and that by his co-operation and 
by the help he gave us as the Authority for 
London, we shall eventually reach a solution which 
will be to the advantage of London from the archi- 
tectural point of view, and which will give the 
greatest. possible satisfaction to the three bodies 
principally engaged in bringing to a conclusion that 
particular piece of work. That we, and London, 
will owe to your President. Therefore, it gives me 
the greatest pleasure to second this resolution for 
au very hearty vote of thanks to your President, 
which has been so ably moved by Lord Milner. 


Lorp MILNER then put the vote, and it was 
carried by acclamation. 

THE PRESIDENT. in responding, said: 1 have 
listened to the speeches of the proposer and 
seconder with a good deal of interest, and find that 
I am represented in somewhat different lights. 
Lord Milner, himself a first-class fighting man, was 
good enough to suggest that | was a humble per- 
former in that direction. On the other hand. Mr. 
Cobb said | was a first-class diplomatist. They 
are both most excellent things to be. As a matter 
of fact, Lam a man of peace, inclined to steer a 
middle course between the two. But those 
speeches touched on some extraordinarily in- 
teresting things. Lord Milner suggested that we 
should have ediles. As far as I recollect’ what an 
vedile was—though it is going rather far back in 
my memory—an edile was a man who saw that 
the thing was done in the right way, and that no 
outrage on the public taste was perpetrated. And 
we have several meritorious bodies trying to do that 
at the present moment, though, | fear, none oi 
them with complete success. I am not going to 
offer any opinion on the very difficult question of a 
Ministrv of Fine Arts; that is undoubtedly be- 
coming a burning question which will probably 
have to be thrashed out in the very near future— 
whether for or against, I am not in a position to say. 
In any case it will have to be seriously considered. 
Lord Milner touched also on those 120,000 cottages. 
We come to this conundrum : either we are to have 
reasonable cottages which will not be a horror in 
the neighbourhood, or they will have to be built 
within this figure, which appears to be the standard 
figure, of £110, which architects in practice know 
to be perfectly ridiculous ; and the sooner some of 
these absurd ideas which are scattered about before 
the public are put right, the better. Lord Milner 
was good enough to say some very kind things, and 
to refer to my enthusiasm. It is the enthusiasm 
of us all: all the members of the Council with 
whom | have the pleasure and honour to work 
are anxious to do the best for architecture, and ow 
object. to use Lord Milner’s own words, is to 
raise the standard of architecture and keep it up toe 
its highest tradition. That is the object of all 
serious architects, and I think it will be found that 
that is the object of this Institute. We have for 
vears been trying to do something of this sort, to 
discriminate between the totally unqualified person 
and the qualified person, and to keep up a reason- 
able standard of attainment for anybody who will 
practise architecture. And I hope that proposals 
will be put before you by your Council in the very 
near future, and that vou will give them the most 
candid and impartial consideration, and that out 
of the years of effort and trouble will come a really 
permanent solution of this most difficult question. 
namely, how we are to keep up the great traditions 
of architecture in this country. 
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THE OLD PAINTED GLASS IN THE PARISH CHURCHES OF YORK. 


By GEORGE BENson | 


Read before the York and Yorkshire Architectural Society, 24th January 1913. 
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SAINTS’, NORTH STREET: FROM East WiNbow. 


PFMLE writer has previously read a paper before 
this Society on Old Painted Glass. On that 
occasion he dealt exclusively with the glass 

at the Minster.* He now continues the subject 

with reference to the parish churches. 


25th June 1910, p. 636. 


Many persons entering York's ancient churches 
are pleasantly surprised by the extent and beauty 
of the medieval painted glass. for in other towns 
there is often not even a fragment to be seen. 


Owing to age and various causes, such as the 
fragile nature of glass, the action of the sun, rain, 
and wind on its external surface and on the leading, 
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and, moreover, the besieging of the city in 1644, 
when it suffered from bullets and cannon balls, 
we cannot see the glass in its pristine beauty. In 
spite of all these drawbacks much of the York glass 
is well preserved, mainly owing to restoration, in 
which process some of it has suffered. 

In other cases fragments have been leaded 
together in an indiscriminate manner, producing 
a confused mass of coloured glass, and making it 
difficult to trace the significance of the original 
design. For all that, we are glad the fragments 
have been preserved, for with much ingenuity the 
subject can sometimes be made out. 

In our time, books, illustrations, and pictures 
are very common, but in medizeval days manu- 
scripts were scarce, and pictures scarcer. still. 
The Church, by its use of painted glass, did a great 
educational work. Jesus and the Saints were 
brought vividly before the people by being re- 
presented with the emblems of their martyrdom, 
and with the chief events in their lives in picture. 
The carrying out of works of mercy was also 
portraved, and reminded all who gazed on them 
of their duty to their less-favoured brethren. 

The principal figures or subjects occupy the 
upper part of the window, with the chief figure 
or event in the centre; underneath, a Latin in- 
scription, occasionally with date, crosses the 
window. Below are other subjects. with the 
donor, his wife, and family. 

ALL Satnts’, NoRTH STREET. 

The Church of All Saints, North Street, is justly 
renowned for its old glass, which is contained in 
three-light windows. The earliest is at the east end 
of the aisles, and appears to have been made during 
the first quarter of the fourteenth century. 

The south aisle window has on the quarry glazing 
two rows of single figures under canopies. There 
is a space between them and the border. The 
upper row shows the Crucifixion and St. Mary and 
St. John. Below, the Agony in the Garden is 
depicted, and on either side is a figure of a female 
kneeling. The central border is heraldic, having 
triple-towered castles alternating with covered 
cups, in allusion to Queen Eleanor, to whom King 

edward IL. erected the well-known beautiful crosses 

where his Queen’s body rested on its funeral march. 

Similarly, single figures under canopies are in 
windows at St. Denis’ and at St. Martin’s, Mickle- 
vate, where there is also a“ Crucifixion ~ window 
filled with single figures under canopies. 

The north aisle window at All Saints’ has groups 
of figures under the canopies. The lower ones are 
under short canopies, but the upper ones have tall 
gabled and tabernacled canopies. The subjects of 
the figure groups are the Annunciation, Nativity, 

Adoration, Crucifixion, Resurrection, and the 
Coronation of the Blessed Virgin. The three 
quatrefoils contain figures :—St. Michael the Arch- 
angel, St. George of England, both of whom are 
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depicted slaying dragons, and St. Mary, who is 
crowned as the Queen of Heaven. The central 
border and the chequey ornament of the canopy 
shafting is similar to the south aisle window. The 
same ornament is at St. Martin’s. 

Richard Rolle, who lived during the first half of 
the fourteenth century, wrote a poem called 
~ The Prick of Conscience,” in which he describes 
the last fifteen days. It was a popular piece of 
literature, and as there were no printing presses, 
his account of the last fifteen days was published 
with coloured illustrations in glass, in order that the 
citizens of York might become better acquainted 
with it. For four and a half centuries it has been 
there to tell the story, but [ have no doubt there 
are many who have not even heard of this window 
at All Saints’! 

The border, which has been such a feature in the 
earlier windows, disappears, for the canopy shafting 
is brought to the edge of the light. The shafting 
is widened, and in it is introduced a niche con- 
taining a figure; this becomes an important feature 
in the later York shafting. Along the base of the 
window are kneeling figures of the donor, his wife. 
and seven children. Above, the subjects com- 
mence with the western panel. Under each of the 
fifteen pictures are two lines (some mutilated) in 
Mnglish, taken from the poem :— 

(The first day, forty) cubetes (certain 
The sea shall) rise up (abown every mountain.) 
The second day, the sea shall be 
So low as all men shall it see. 
The third day, it shall be plain 

And stand as it was again. 

(The fourth day,) fishes shall ma(ke a roaring 
That it shall be hideous) to man’s (hearing.) 
The fifth day, the sea shall burn 

And all the waters that may run. 

The si(xth day,) shall (spring on) trees 
(Bloody dew) drops (which shall show on) bees. 
The seventh day, houses will fall 

Castles and towers and every wall. 

The eighth day, the rocks and stones 

Shall burn together all at anes. 

(The ninth) day, (a great) earth din (will be 
Ciener)ally in every (country.) 

The tenth day, for (to neven) 

Earth shall be plain and even. 

The eleventh day, shall men come out 

Of their holes and wend about. 

The twelfth day, shall dead men’s bones 

Be set together and rise all their own, 

The thirteenth day, should all 

Stars from the heaven fall. 

The fourteenth day, all that lives then 
Shall die, both child, man and woman. 
The fifteenth day, you shall betide 

The world shall burn on every side. 


The twelfth and thirteenth days have been 
transposed in the window. The two quatrefoils 
depict St. Peter at the gate of heaven welcoming 
the blessed, and Satan receiving the wicked into 


hell. 
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The remainder of the painted windows have fine 
lofty octagonal galleried, gabled, and pinnacled 
canopies, with figures looking out from the 
balconies. These elaborate canopies are sup- 
ported by buttresses, some having a niche with 
figure. The central canopy differs by having a 
spire supported by rich arcaded flying buttresses. 
The canopies and shafting are white enriched with 
vellow. the former are usually on 
alternate red or blue backgrounds. 
The subject panels have diapered or 
leafy pattern backgrounds in alter- 
nate colours of blue and red. 

The Acts of Mercy are illustrated 
in a window in the north aisle. There 
are six panels depicting the feeding 
of the hungry, giving drink te the 
thirsty. showing hospitality to the 
stranger. distributing clothing to the 
needy, visiting the sick at home and 
those in prison. Prison is represented 
by the stocks, in which three men 
are placed : a foot of each is further 
secured by an ankle iron attached to 
a chain formed of rectangular links : 
behind stands the gaoler with wand. 

In the window base the central 
panel shows the sun surrounded by 
seven stars in a blue sky above a 
sunlit sea. The eastern panel depicts 
the donor and his wife, both clothed 
in scarlet, kneeling and uttering 
‘Pray for us St. The other 
panel shows a Benedictine monk, 
habited, for artistic purposes, in blue, 
and praving from a book at 
the words (rendered) ** St. Cecilia 
pray for us: St. Luey, pray for us.” 

The central light of the east window 

depicts St. Anne teac hing the Blessed 

Virgin to read (Fig. 2). with the 

Baptist (Fig. 1) and St. Christopher 

(Fig. 3) in the adjoining lights. The 

figures are under canopies (Mig. I). 
Below, the central panel depicts 

the Trinity. The Father is seated on 

a throne, and exhibits His Son on 

the Cross, with the Holy Spirit in the 

form of a Dove near the head of 

Christ. 
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sometime Mayor of the City of York, and Margaret, 
his wife.” He died in 1132, and was buried 
the Minster. 

The northern panel depicts Nicholas Blackburn, 
junior, and his wife, Margaret (Fig. 4), probably the 
donors of the window. 

The Incredulity of St. Thomas forms the sub- 
ject of a window in the north aisle. In the central 
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On the southern side is depicted Fig. 4.—ALu Sarnts’, North STREET: rRow East Wrypow. 


Nicholas Blackburn, senior, Lord 

Mayor 1413 and 1429. and Margaret. his wife. He 
kneels, dressed in armour, with surcoat bearing 
vules, a lion rampant chequey ermine, and says- 

the original is in Latin—"’ May the triune and 
only King bestow on us the gift of pardon,” whilst 
his wife’s prayer-hook is opened at the words 
signifying * © Lord, open thou my lips, and my 
mouth, ete. An inscription is to this effect: 


‘Pray for the souls of Nicholas Blac ‘kburn, senior, 


light is Our Lord, and in the adjoining lights St. 
Thomas and St. Michae!—the latter figure has been 
mutilated. 

In the south aisle are figures of St. William (the 
local Saint) and St. John the Evangelist, with a 
quill pen and a clasped book, on w hich stands a 
golden eagle holding in its beak an ink-horn. 

Another window depic ts in the centre the Blessed 
Virgin, the Baptist in the eastern light, and Our 
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Lord appearing to a Bishop at Mass in the other 
light. 

One window is filled with interesting fragments, 
including a robe embroidered with a floral design in 
which talbots are placed. 


CHURCH OF ST. DENIS’. 

The earliest glass in the York churches is pro- 
bably that having medallion subjects, and occupy- 
ing the centre of a three-light window at the church 
of St. Denis. It consists of a diapered ground 
overlaid with geometrical figures, consisting of a 
square on edge alternating with a circle. the latter 
being filled with a subject. The upper one con- 
tains a number of figures. whilst in the lower 
medallion is a figure usefully emploved in prevent- 
ing Satan coming out of his abode. 

Three windows, each having three ‘lights and 
three quatrefoils in the tracery, contain glass of 
the Edwardian period. The upper portion of each 
light depicts a Saint under a canopy : the figure is 
ona red, blue, or a green diaper. The lower part 
of the window has on the diaper figures kneeling or 
small medallions. The quatrefoils have figures or 
small medallions inclosing heads. 

One window commemorates the Baptist: the 
central subject has been replaced by the ** medal- 
lion * light. The others depict St. John in the 
Wilderness and his decapitation. The canopy has 
un ogee arch with finial in an embattled parapet. 
within which rises a crocketed spire amidst 
pinnacles. The niche is trefoiled, and rests on 
shafts having capitals, and is attached to buttresses 
terminating in pinnacles. On either side of the 
Wilderness ” panel are bushes, the foliage of which 
crosses the canopy shafting ; the oak is represented 
on one side, and a heart-shaped leaved tree with 
bird on the other side. 

Another window forms a complete design in- 
tended for doubters of the Resurrection. It shows 
the unbelieving Thomas, convinced at last that 
Jesus had risen from the tomb. St. John the 
Evangelist is depicted in the eastern light. Under 
the figure of Jesus is shown the donor of the window 
praying “O Lord, have mercy upon me.” The 
medallion in the vide lights contains the letter T. 
The canopy consists of a cinquefoiled ogee arch 
with ball flower enrichment, and crocketed and 
terminating in a foliaged finial. The canopy 
rests on narrow shafts within diagonal buttresses. 
The borders are heraldic, the central one having 
the lily of France alternating with the lion of 
England, whilst the side borders show castles inter- 
changed with covered cups. 

The third window is of similar design, but has in 
the base a kneeling figure in each light, depicting 
the donor—who is in the act of presenting the 
window—and his wife and son. The central panel 
is diapered with roses, and the side one with bees. 
Figures occupy the quatrefoils, in the upper of 
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which the Crucifixion is represented, and in the 
lower ones the Blessed Virgin and St. John. 

The central subject of the window is the Blessed 
Virgin with the Infant Jesus. In the eastern light, 
St. Margaret is shown bareheaded and without 
nimbus, and in the act of thrusting the end of a 
crozier into the mouth of a dragon. The figure in 
the western light has disappeared. The central 
border has golden crowns on a blue ground, and 
the side borders have lions passant gardant. 

A five-light window with flowing tracery is a 
Jesse window. The figures, representing the 
ancestors of Our Lord are in vesica-shaped 
panels, There are twenty mutilated panels. 

The east window is also of five lights, but has 
rectilinear tracery, in which the two outer lights are 
vrouped under a sub-arch. In the apex are four 
figures, two of which are of St. Christopher and 
St. James. There are two smaller figures in the 
apex of each sub-arch. Over the central light 
two angels are shown holding shields, one being that 
of Scrope of Masham. 

The window is filled with figures under canopies. 
which are octagonal and pinnacled, and rest on 
buttresses, which are niched and contain figures. 
The central light depicts the Crucifixion : into a 
cup flows a stream of blood from the left arm. The 
adjoining lights, as usual, contain figures of the 
Virgin and St. John. The outer lights depict 
Bishops, the southern one being St. Denis, the 
patron Saint of the Church. who is represented 
headless, but with nimbus, and holding in both 
hands a decapitated, mitred head, illustrating his 
martyrdom. The backgrounds to all the figures 
have bands across them. Below the Crucifixion 
is an inserted panel depicting a Coronation scene. 

The lower part of a four-lght window has three 
tiers of panels filled with fragments, amongst which 
are the following :—A dragon in a chalice, the 
emblem of St. John : on part of a cross, the head of 
Christ with the crown of thorns ; three trumpeters 
with banners: a man holding an owl: part of a 
mailed figure with vizor raised, and a_ bearded 
Pope between a woman and the devil. 

The tracery of a three-light window in the south 
aisle is filled with the Heavenly Choir between 
angels censing, and while one man is playing and 
blowing an organ with hand bellows, another plays 
a barrel-shaped musical instrument. The central 
light depicts in a rayed oval St. Mary with triple 
crown, while in the apex the Holy Spirit is repre- 
sented in the form of a Dove. The side lights have, 
under canopies. mutilated figures, one being St. 
Barbara. 

Sr. Marrin’s, Coney STREET. 

A large five-light window at St. Martin’s, Coney 
Street, is dated 1437. There are three subject 
panels in each light under a tabernacled canopy 
supported by niched buttresses which continue to 
the base. The niches are filled with figures of men, 
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lions, and eagles. ‘The window depicts the life of 
St. Martin. He is shown by a large figure in the 
middle light, and is surrounded by representations 
of incidents in hiscareer. These are his enthroni- 
sation as Bishop of Tours. his reception by a King. 
his serving St. Hilary, who is celebrating Mass : 
raising a dead person to life: celebrating Mass 
when the Holy Dove descended on him : receiving 
a young woman brought to him for punishment : 
leading an army: lying ill in bed: dividing his 
coat with a beggar: encountering Satan: seeing 
a vision ; protecting a hare from the hounds ; and 
lastly his death. 

The two rows of panels in the base have in eac 
panel the letters R.S. intertwined within a twisted 
design of vine leaves. The panel under St. Martin 
contains a figure of the donor, Robert Semer. 
Vicar of the church. In the tracery are figures of 
angels. 

The glass in the clerestory over the north 
arcade has some beautiful figures. Commencing 
from the west are two figures of Archbishops. In 
the adjoining window are the four Doctors of the 
Church. viz. SS. Ambrose. Augustine. Jerome, 
and Gregory. The subjects above depict the four 
Major Prophets suffering punishments. Daniel in 
the den of Jions. Ezekiel. Jeremiah, and Isaiah 
sawn asunder. Along the base are figures kneeling. 
In the third window are the four Evangelists with 
their emblems and names below. and in the base 
are figures kneeling. The adjoining window con- 
tains a figure of St. Barbara, shown in the cloak 
with which she was miraculously covered when con- 
demned to pass nude through the city. Also 
figures of St. Catherine, St. Wilfrid. and St. Denis. 
The subject of the central lights of the easternmost 
window is the Annunciation, with figures of the 
Archangel Gabriel and the Blessed Virgin: in the 
outer lights are St. Christopher and St. George. In 
the base are figures at prayer. 

In the south aisle windows are figures of Our 
Lord. St. Barbara.and St. George : also interesting 
fragments which include a number of heads. 
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Sr. MARTIN’ s. MICKLEGATE. 

The life of St. Martin was also depicted in an 
earlier window at St. Martin's, Micklegate. but all 
that remains of this one shows St. Martin on horse- 
hack, dividing his cloak with a beggar in accordance 
with the legend : “One severe winter. while the 
army was at Amiens. St. Martin met at the gate of 
that citv a beggar almost naked. and ready to die 
from the cold. St. Martin quickly drew his sword, 
and cutting his cloak in two, gave half to the 
heggar. Inthe night, it is said, Christ wearing the 
half cloak appeared to St. Martin and said it was 
to Him that he had given it. and He accepted this 
deed of charity.” The panel of St. Martin has been 
inserted in the middle light of the beautiful east 


window in the south aisle. The adjoining lights 
have figures of the Blessed Virgin and St. John : 
the central subject was doubtless the Crucifixion. 
now replaced by St. Martin. 

The figures are under gabled canopies surmounted 
by tall pinnacles, on either side of which is a Mer- 
chants’ mark, being the letter N holding in the 
centre a bannered cross and with a star below the 
letter. Below the subjects. part of an inscription 
remains, signifying ~ Pray for Nicholas,” but the 
surname has gone. The central border is heraldic. 
the three fleur-de-lis of France alternating with 
the three Plantagenet lions of England. The side 
borders have the vine leaf. 

Two of the quatrefoil lights have censing angels, 
the upper quatrefoil had probably Our Lord in 
Majesty, but now contains modern glass. Each 
angel is knelt on one knee, and the way in which the 
angel is fitted into the quatrefoil is worthy of notice. 
The angel is on a red diapered background with a 
white rose on either side. 

A window in the north aisle has single figures 
under gabled canopies. The central one has gone, 
hut in the adjoining lights are figures of St. John 
the Baptist and St. Catherme. The border con- 
tains a Merchant’s mark—a cross betonne con- 
tinued through « triangle, under which is the letter 
R, which may be for a member of the Ros family. 

In the south aisle are figures of three female 
Saints: 1. St. Marv of Kgypt, illustrating her 
dwelling alone in the wilderness, her hair growing 
long enough to be a covering when her garments 
fell to pieces ; 2. St. Agnes, with the holy lamb at 
her side. The legend of this virgin and martyr 
is that “the Christians buried her in the Via 
Nomentana, and her tomb became their place of 
assembly for devotion, and there one day she ap- 
peared to them with a lamb by her side, and told 
them of her perfect happiness and glory ; 3. St. 
Lucy is depicted with her neck pierced by a sword, 
the story of her martyrdom bemg that * finally a 
large fire having been kindled around her without 
harming her, a soldier pierced her neck with a 
sword that she died.” 

In the adjoining light one of the brethren of the 
Order of St. Anthony is shown in a blue habit, and 
wearing the badge—a tau cross with bell under. 
The brethren had their hall oa Peaseholme Green. 
It was a custom with the citizens, when a sow 
littered, to set a little pig apart and feed it for the 
brethren of St. Anthony. These pigs were so well 
fed that “as fat as an Anthony pig” became’ a 
proverb, 

There are two remarkable panels each about 
nine inches by six in vellow stain. One depicts 
the Betraval of Christ by a kiss from Judas, who 
has come witha number of soldiers. The Saint, who 
has cut off the ear of the servant of the high priest, 
is returning his large sword into the scabbard. 

The other is a marvellous conception of the 
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combat between David and Goliath, and has below 
the following imscription :— 
Funda David dedit lapidem quo stringitur hostis. 
Virgo Deum fudit quo malus hostis obit.” 
which has been rendered in English : 
“T'was David's sling sent forth the stone 
That laid Goliath low : 
A Virgin Mother bore the God 
Who slew our deadly foe.” 
One window seems to have commemorated St. 
John the Baptist, as a panel exists showing the 
Baptism of Christ. 


Sr. JOHN’s. 


A complete window to the Baptist is at the 
church of St. John the Evangelist, Micklegate. 


2 
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Fic. Jouy’s. 


This fourteenth-century glass has been mutilated 
by being thrust into a fifteenth-century window. 
A figure of the Saint with disc bearing the Lamb 


of God occupies the central light. The adjoining 
lights illustrate the birth of St. John, his baptism 
of Christ, King Herod’s Feast, and the beheading 
of St. John outside a gateway with portcullis. 
dach side canopy consists of a trefoiled pointed 
arch under a gable, above which it is areaded, and 
is set between buttresses rising into crocketed 
pinnacles. The central canopy is similar, but 
without the upper portion. 

The rectilinear tracery is filled with fourteenth- 
century glass. The first panel is mutilated, the 
second contains a figure of St. George in plate 
armour with tabard, bearing a red cross on a silver 
vround. He is wearing a basinet with camail for 
defending the throat and neck, his vizor is raised. 
He is standing on a red dragon which he spears. 

The two middle panels depict 
the Coronation of the Virgin ; in 
one is the Virgin crowned and 
seated, and in the other is Ou 
Lord and giving His 
Benediction. The next panel 
has been St. Cliristopher carry- 
me the Infant Saviour: his legs 
and staff are in wavy water con- 
taining a fish which is rising 
to the surface. The end light 
depicts the Archangel St. Michael 
with golden wings, and thrusting 
a crozier into the mouth of a red 
dragon on which he is standing. 
Underneath the two central 
lights are slields, one bearine 
the arms of the city and the 
other that of Neville. 

The four-light window (Fig. 5) 
at the east end of the north aisle 
has its earliest glass in the base. 
Kach compartment has husband 
and wife praving, their names 
being inscribed below, and they 
are Richard Briegenhal! and 
Katherine his wife; John Rand- 
man and Johanna his wife; 
Richard Toller and his wife 
Isabella, and William Grafton 
and Agnes his wife. The Tollers 
kneel before an altar with a 
priest officiating, whilst the 
Grafton inscription has yone. 

The remaining glass with 
tracery commemorates — Sir 
Richard Yorke, who was Mayor 
of the Staple at Calais, and Lord 
Mayor of York in 1469 and 1482. 
and Member of Parliament for 
York. 

In the tracerv are eight angels 
supporting shields bearing the arms of the Mer- 
chants of the Wool Staple at Calais, the City of 
York, and Sir Richard Yorke; there are also 
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impaled shields showing his connection with the 
Darcy. Mauleverer, and other families. Across 

the lower part of the window Sir Richard Yorke is 
shown kneeling before an altar. He is in armour 

and tabard, bearing azure a saltive argent. The 
adjoining panel probably contained a figure of 
Lady Yorke: it. however, contains a representa- 
tion of the Trinity (Fig. 6) as Our Father in Pity. 
The Father exhibits His Son on the Cross, whilst 

the Holy Spirit in the form of a Dove is shown 

near the crown of thorns. This is the usual wav 

of depicting the Trinity in the York churches. 

The outer hehts show six sons and four dauehters 

of Sir Richard Yorke at prayer. 

The large figures at the top of the window have Be | 
no canopies. The figures represented are the 
Trinity. St. George (mutilated). the Crucifixion 
(mutilated), and St. Christopher. 


Hoty TRINITY, (OODRAMGATE. 


An earlier window with similar figures, but under 
short canopies, is at the Church of the Holy Trinity 
inGoodramgate. It isa five-light window (Fig. 7). 
and depicts St. George, St. John the Baptist, the 
Holy Trinity, St. John the Evangelist, and St. 
Fic, 6.—Sr. Joun’s. (hristopher. The latter was the giant Offera. who 
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having carried the child Christ over a river was 
afterwards known as Christopher—so the legend 
says. 

Below the figures are subjects, three of which are 
extremely interesting, for they accord with the 
tradition that Anne, the mother of the Virgin Mary, 
was thrice married; Joachim being her third 
husband. Thetwoothers were Cleophas and Salomé. 
By Cleophas she had a daughter also called Mary, 
who became the wife of Alpheus and the mother of 
Thaddeus, Simon, James the Less, and Joseph 
Justus. By her second husband she had a daughter 
also named Mary, who married Zebedee, and 
became the mother of James the Great and St. 
John the Evangelist. All these children were, 
according to the tradition, cousins of Our Lord, and 
grandchildren of St. Anne, the mother of the 
Virgin. 

Another panel shows St. Ursula holding a 
barbed arrow; her cloak is open and covers a 
number of small figures, including a Pope, a King, 
and Virgins. The legend is * that on the return 
from Rome of Ursula and her eleven thousand 
virgins with Pope Cyriacus and her suitor Conon, 
King of Britain, they encountered at Cologne an 
army of pagan Huns, who slew the whole party 
except Ursula. Their King wished to marry 
Ursula, but on her refusal he raised his bow and 
shot her with an arrow.” 

As in the window at St. John’s, there is a second 
representation of the Trinity, but in this case the 
treatment is entirely different. There are three 
bearded persons crowned and seated. The crown 
of Christ is encircled by a wreath of thorns, and 
His undergarment, which shows drops of blood, 
is continued across the knees of the other two 

ersons of the Trinity. The Blessed Virgin stands 
in front. 

There are shields at the top of the three middle 
lights, one being that of Kempe, who was Arch- 
bishop of York, and another that of the See im- 
paling Kempe. 

A Latin inscription crosses the five lights, and 
may be rendered in English “ Have mercy on the 
soul of John Walker, Rector. He caused to be 
made this house and window in the chancel of the 
Deity, without contention, in the year 1470. To 
Thy honour, O King.” 

The two-light window in the north aisle has 
vesica panels, two with representations of the 
Blessed Virgin, one as the Queen of Heaven ; there 
is also a figure of the Saint of York. 

The corresponding window in the south aisle 
depicts Bishop Paulinus and St. Olaf, King of Nor- 
way, to whom one of the York churches is dedi- 
cated. 

There are shields of the Edwardian period, 
namely, the Plantagenet lions of England, Provence 
(Eleanor, Queen of Henry III.), and of the noble 
families of Ros, Vere, Percy, Mowbray, and 
Latimer. 


Sv. MicHaEL, SPURRIERGATE. 


At this church the central lights of a four-light 
window are filled with white glass enriched with 
yellow. There are eight panels filled with the 
Nine Choirs of Angels, comprising Cherubim, 
Seraphim, Thrones, Dominations, Virtues, Powers, 
Principalities, Archangels, and Angels. 

The subjects from the top are :—Eastern light : 
1. Three naked females, the central one with arms 
crossed, the lower parts of their bodies are amidst 
flames. 2. Three Kings, the central one holding 
scales. 3. Three Kings in plate armour with 
coronets around basinets, the central one with 
sword upright. 4. Three winged males with curly 
hair, and each wearing a skull-cap with a spike. 
Western light : 5. Three feathered angels standing, 
the outer. ones holding books. 6. Three winged 
females with the cross on their foreheads. 7. Three 
winged warriors in plate armour with camail and 
basinets, one with shield bearing a white rose. 
8. Archangel and angels, the middle one with 
trumpet. 

The central lights of the next two windows eacli 
contain eight panels of a Jesse or Genealogy of 
Our Lord. It has been a beautiful window, having 
the figures set amidst a design formed of the leat 
and fruit of the Vine. The figures include St. Mary 
with the Infant Jesus, King David, and the Prophet 
Isaiah. 

A five-light window has medallions with subjects 
in a neutral tint, of which one is of the Coronation 
of the Blessed Virgin, and another the Trinity as 
Our Father in Pity. There is a similar window m 
the corresponding aisle. The aisle windows at the 
east end have interesting fragments. 


St. Mary, CASTLEGATE. 


At St. Mary’s, Castlegate, in the east window of 
the south aisle is a fine head of Our Lord (Fig. 8). 
There are under canopies single figures of St. John, 


Fic, 8.— Sr. Mary, CasTLEGATE. 
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an Archbishop, and St. James. The lower part of 
the canopy shafting is gold with a black chequey 
pattern, which is common in York work of the 
early fourteenth century. Below are two crowned 
monograms, MR and IHC. 

In the tracery is a shield with a Merchant’s mark. 


St. Mary. BIsHoPHILL, JUNIOR. 


In the tracery of a north aisle window at St. 
Mary’s, Bishophill, Junior, is depicted the Assump- 
tion of the Virgin and St. Michael the Archangel 
weighing souls. 


St. 

The east window at St. Michael-le-Belfry has five 
lights with tall canopies. Amongst the subjects 
are the Annunciation, Nativity, and Resurrection. 
Under a double arcade are figures of St. Peter with 
a model of a church and the keys, and a Saint 
holding a clasped book. 

The four-light window in the north aisle has 
large figures of the patron Saint, St. Michael, bearing 
a white cross on a red ground. He holds a sword 
behind his neck, and is ready to strike the dragon. 
The other figures are St. Christopher, St. Ursula, 
and the Blessed Virgin. 

The four panels in the base are considered by Dr. 
Gayner to have been brought from the Netherlands, 
and to depict one of the deadly sins, that of adul- 
tery. There is represented a wedding by a Bishop, 
the anointing of the woman by the bishop, another 
man embracing the woman, and the same man in 
fetters being taken to prison. 

In the north aisle windows are figures of St. 
Peter, St. Paul, St. John, St. Wilfrid, St. Hugh. 
St. William, St. George, and St. Christopher. 


Sr. SAVIOUR’s. 

The east window is of five lights with rectilinear 
tracery. Each light has contained three subjects 
under canopies. The canopy consists of three 
foliated arches, over the central one of which rises 
a short crocketed spire within an octagonal em- 
battled parapet, and over the side arches rise em- 
battled pinnacles with spirelets. Amongst the 
subjects are :—Nailing Jesus to the Cross, The 
Crucifixion, Taking down the Cross, Laying out the 
Body of Jesus for burial, The Resurrection (muti- 
lated), The doubting Thomas and Jesus and the 
Ascension. The other panels are fragmentary: in 
one Jesus is shown wearing the Crown of Thorns, 
and there is also a shield bearing the emblems of 
the Passion. 

In the tracery are figures (mutilated) and arch- 
angels with trumpets. 

The tracery in the east windows of the aisles 


contains fragments with medallions enclosing 
crossed swords. 
St. HELEN’s. 

The west window, of four lights, has large figures 
(mutilated) under canopies. The canopy consists 
of a crocketed gable enclosing a trefoil and cin- 
quefoil. In the base are small figure panels, the 
central ones having a single figure under a canopy. 
The northern one has two figures, and also a shield 
bearing the letters R.L.E. The border has crowns 
alternating with interlaced panels. In that of the 
southern light lions occur. 

In the north-west window is a figure wearing a 
wig and habited in a blue coat. 

There are a few shields: a quartered one bears 
the arms of Perey and Lucy. 

Sr. CurHBert’s. 

In the windows are a number of shields, including 
that of the City of York. A figure of a man pouring 
liquid into jars may be a fragment of a panel 
illustrating the miracle at the Wedding at Cana. 
The window borders are made up of fragments. 


QUARRIES. 

There are a number of diamond-shaped pieces of 
glass bearing devices : these are known as quarries. 
The late Rev. George Rowe made drawings of a 
large number. At St. Martin’s, Micklegate, is to 
be found the White Boar of Richard III., and the 
same window has the * three white daisies growing 
on a turf,” an emblem assigned to Lady Margaret, 
Countess of Richmond and mother of Henry VII.. 
who defeated the owner of the “ White Boar” 
badge at Bosworth Field. On windows in other 
churches are depicted such curious and varied 
subjects as a wren playing a harp, a nutcracker 
plaving a pipe, a cock crowing, a woodcock catching 
a fly, a crane, hawk, starling, hoopoe, goose, parrot, 
vreen plover, peacock, swan, and a nightingale or 
thrush playing a kind of violin. Another depicts 
au fallow deer. There are many floral designs, 
which include the oak and its fruit. A floral 
cross with ribbon is interesting, as it contains a 
text in English when almost all were in Latin. 


In conclusion, attention has been called to a 
remarkable series of glass paintings in the York 
churches which remind us of the time when art was 
loved for its own sake. The windows are valuable 
for the light they throw on the costumes and 
customs of medieval York. They form an 
essential part of the material available for historical 
research, and in this respect often furnish more 
useful information than the MSS. themselves. 
There is no finer collection of this characteristic 
product of the art of the middle ages to be found 
than that at York. 
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REVIEWS. 
INDIAN ARCHITECTURE. 


Indian Architecture: its Psychology, Structure, and 
History from the First Wuhammadan Invasion to the 
present day. By E. B. Haveli, Author of * Indian 
Sculpture and Painting,” * The Ideals of Indian Art,” 
&c. With illustrations. 4o. Lond. 1913. 30s. net. 
(John Murray, Albemarle Street, W.) 

It is on record that an Indian official, exas- 
perated by views on construction expressed by an 
architect, propounded the following conundrum : 
* Why cannot these architects leave construction 
alone ?” Tothis gentleman and to others who may 
share his perplexity, Mr. Havell’s Indian Archi- 
tecture should come with less disappointment than 
to the student expecting from a perusal of the 
volume an extended knowledge of the building 
traditions of that country. For the author is of 
those to whom an architect is but a maker of paper 
patterns of pretty ornaments and features copied 
from those adorning the class of building in vogue 
at the moment, which shall serve as * clothing or 
architectural garments” for the building upon 
which he is engaged. 

There is something to be said in excuse for this 
misconception of an architect’s aims, by the 
amateur of buildings whose knowledge of Western 
architecture has been chiefly gleaned from a per- 
functory study of our efforts in India, where our 
insistence upon one or the other of the recognised 
styles of architecture has resulted in buildings un- 
suited alike to our requirements and to the climate. 
In so far as Mr. Havell’s book is directed against 
this evil his strictures are fully justified; but un- 
happily his crusade is not against the “ Paper 
Pattern” per se, but against those only of which 
the origin is other than Indian. For the volume is 
frankly an apotheosis of the Hindu designer and 
craftsman, expressed for the purpose of demon- 
strating that it is to these, and to these only, that 
we must look for improvement in our Indian 
buildings. The suggestion is in no way novel. 
For the best part of half a century we have been 
working on the lines which Mr. Havell advocates, 
and have strewn India with buildings deliberately 
designed on native models, drawn by native 
draughtsmen in whom we have attempted to instil 
an interest and knowledge of native art, and built 
by native craftsmen whom we have encouraged to 
reproduce the works of their forefathers. Such 
buildings are plentifully scattered throughout the 
length and breadth of India, presenting for the 
most part, in addition to the ineptitude of our 
more Western buildings, a character of cheap vul- 
garity which finds expression even through the 
medium of noble materials. For the Indian styles 
have this in common with our Gothic that they 
must be interpreted not only by the scholar but 
by the artist if they are to be other than bizarre ; 


and designers of buildings in India or elsewhere are 
not always either the one or the other. 

The volume is gracefully presented, and, as a 
portfolio of some 130 excellent reproductions of 
photographs of beautiful and interesting Indian 
buildings, forms a welcome addition to any library. 
But the letterpress is stultified by a tedious insist- 
ence on the fallacy that the excellence to which 
Indian architecture attained in the past was ex- 
clusively the result of development from within, 
and that its progress was rather in spite of than 
because of the foreign influences brought to bear 
upon it. To Buddhist origin and the genius of the 
Hindu craftsmen, the author attributes all that is 
admirable in Indian buildings, and in his en- 
deavour to establish this conviction he has robbed 
his subject of the critical analysis which the title of 
his work infers. 

Mr. Havell seessymbolism in every form and orna- 
ment of an Indian building, and in his quest of the 
lotus petal and pipal leaf he has failed to detect the 
influences of increased knowledge of building mate- 
rials and consequent modifications of form of con- 
struction. There is no dearth of symbolism in our 
own ecclesiastical buildings, but it was not symbol- 
ism which dictated the massive lines of our Nor- 
man churches or the delicate grace of our later 
Gothic work. 

The student of Indian Architecture will do well 
to remember the limitation under which the old 
Hindu builders laboured, and to trace the develop- 
ment of their methods from the bamboo, mud, and 
timber structures from which they evolved into 
expressions carved out of the solid rock and thence 
into structures of masonry, rich in every expedient 
that could be devised to replace the arch, but lack- 
ing the outlines and forms which a truthful and un- 
prejudiced employment of masonry and brickwork 
must dictate. 

It is ingenious of the author to deduce from the 
symbolic aura, applied decoratively to carved 
heads of Buddha, evidence of the knowledge 
amongst Hindu builders of the arch as a structural 
feature, but his explanation that they deliberately 
rejected this form of construction on account of the 
facilities afforded by their country for the employ- 
ment of immense stones, is unlikely to convince 
those who have studied their methods of quarry- 
ing. Moreover, the huge brick arch which spans a 
field near the river at Seringapatam, and was built 
by a Frenchman for the purpose of demonstrating 
to the natives the advantages of bridging the river 
by an arch rather than by piers and lintels, would 
have been a monstrous work of supererogation for 
the impressing of knowledge upon those already in 
possession of it. 

For the reasons given above, the outline and 
structural forms of Hindu buildings are rarely 
satisfying to the Western eye, which rightly looks 
for the natural forms of lithic construction in works 
of stone. But if we cannot wish to reproduce the 
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Hindu buildings we may at least revel in the 
slories of their conventional surface ornament, the 
exquisite refinement and ingenuity of which 
remain unrivalled throughout the world. No 
thesis on Indian architecture can adequately serve 
its purpose that does not emphasise this splendid 
characteristic of the Hindu work, or record the 
stultifying effect of the lavishness with which this 
ornament was employed. For to the Hindu 
architects the quality of restraint was unknown, 
and more often than not their buildings are dis- 
figured by an excess of ornament in itself bevond 
praise. 

With the advent of the Moguls early in the six- 
teenth century, a complete revolution in Indian 
architecture was effected, since these Mahommedan 
invaders imported building traditions in startling 
contrast with those of the country they had con- 
quered—a country sadly in need of the lessons 
they had to teach. 

The chief characteristics of these were :— 

1. The liberal and bold employment of the arch. 

2. A fine sense of proportion and grouping. 

3. A keen appreciation of the value of restraint. 

4. A preference for unbroken lines and subtle 
curves. 

The enrichment of surfaces with inlay and 
colour. 

6. The employment of the minaret as an in- 
tegral feature of design. 

Mr. Havell’s resentment of the term * Indo- 
Saracenic,” as applied to the buildings which fol- 
lowed this revolution, is perplexing, and his con- 
tention that they were but the natural result of evo- 
lution from the earlier Hindu work is laboured and 
unconvincing. The Taj owes but little to Hindu 
tradition, and if whitewashed from pinnacle to 
plinth would still remain the world’s most effective 
monument to the power of simplicity ; but in this 
respect it is exceptional, since in the vast majority 
of Indo-Saracenic buildings Hindu methods and 
influence are greatly to the fore. For these two 
widely differing schools of architecture borrowed 
from and reacted upon each other to the immense 
advantage of both, the Hindu enriching and 
beautifying the conceptions of the Mahommedan, 
and absorbing in the process something of his ideals 
of beauty.* 

Although the united efforts of Hindu and Sara- 
cenic architects have resulted in buildings the 
best examples of which are likely to remain unsur- 
passed in beauty and magnificence, it should be 
realised that these buildings are lacking in certain 
qualities essential to the highest expression of 
architectural genius. The spirit in which they 
were conceived disregarded the claims of structural 


* A striking example of the refining influence of these 
ideals lies in the evolution of the invaluable Indo-Sara- 
cenic Chajja, or sloping slab cornice, from its ungainly 
curvilinear Hindu prototype. 
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expression, and was forced to rely for effect upon 
the emplovment of surface ornament and super- 
imposed features to an extent which Western 
methods do not necessitate. The lines and group- 
ings of these Indian buildings are dictated less by 
the requirements of their internal arrangements 
than by an insistence upon a preconceived external 
effect. The outline only of an arch is displayed, 
its voussoirs and abutments concealed, and it is al- 
most invariably enclosed in a closely fitting square 
frame, the lines of which are misleading as to the 
functions it performs. The expression of extra 
strength, where extra strength is needed, is 
neglected, and plain wall spaces are avoided. 
But perhaps the divergence between the methods 
of Indian architects and our own may best be 
demonstrated by the fact that to accentuate the 
structural joints of an Indo-Saracenic building 
would be to disfigure it, while the repression of 
these in our own structures detracts from their 
beauty. 

In these circumstances it is at least debatable 
whether the cause of Anglo-Indian architecture can 
be served with advantage by following Mr. Havell’s 
advice. The illustrations which figure in his book 
of modern Indian buildings are not encouraging to 
those who look for something more than mere 
prettiness and fanciful elaboration in buildings. 
Architecture is of stiffer stuff than these, and it is 
by insisting on sound principles rather than on any 

‘paper patterns’ that we may hope for better 
things. In any case it is a fact of the utmost sig- 
nificance that, had the Mahommedan and Hindu 
builders insisted on maintaining the purity of their 
respective styles, the magnificent monuments 
which are the result of their combined traditions 
could never have been achieved. 

It is not sufficiently recognised that architectural 
progress is mainly the result of altered conditions 
in materials, climate, or mode of living, and 
that the most formidable obstacle opposing this 
progress is a prejudice in favour of standards of 
beauty based on conditions which have ceased to 
exist. Any prolonged period of absolutely un- 
altered conditions should ultimately result in the 
reduction of architecture to the science of selection 
from that which has already been expressed. But 
in England as in every other country where con- 
ditions alter but slowly, a general desire for novelty 
and originality outstrips the natural progress of 
architecture and periodically results in decadence. 
The reaction from this decadence is a return to the 
simpler and more truthful methods which preceded 
it, and for this reason the best of our modern build- 
ings are but the scholarly adaptations of an artist. 
The lack of any real call for the exercise of actual 
invention has therefore rightly resulted in the 
habit of employing that which has been estab- 
lished ; a habit so confirmed that when, as in India, 
we are confronted with entirely altered conditions 
in materials, climate, and mode of living, we fail 
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to understand that we are in circumstances which 
call for the utmost exercise of our ingenuity, and we 
waste considerably over a century in the futile en- 
deavour to fit every variety of ready-made square 
peg into a round hole. 

That Mr. Havell’s peg is as palpably square as 
any of the others has been sufficiently demon- 
strated, and his suggestion that India’s new capital 
should be the work of ‘the native master builder, 
with his craftsmen working in accustomed mate- 
rials upon the site from simple instructions as to 
accommodation and arrangement,” may be dis- 
missed. We have much to learn from Indian 
methods of building, and much to teach to those 
who practise them. These are reasons why we 
should cease from posing either as deprecating 
dunces or blatant pedagogues, and should hasten 
to acquire and practise the knowledge which we 
lack, and to disseminate that which we possess, 
It is in this latter spirit that all architecture has 
been evolved, and without it the golden opportuni- 
ties which India offers for the development of its 
distinctive type of building under British rule must 
continue to be squandered. 

JAMES RANSOME [F.], 
Late Consulting Architect to the Government of India. 


STRUCTURES : THEORY AND DESIGN. 


The Theory and Design of Structures: A Text-book for 


the Use of Students, Draughtsmen, and Engineers 
engaged in Constructional Work. By Ewart S. Amirews, 


B.Sc. 80. Lond. 191%. 9s. net. [Chapman & Hall, 


Ltd., 11 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.] 

There is in these volumes a large amount of most 
interesting matter covering structures in brick, 
stone, steel, and concrete, and, generally speaking, 
the work is distinctly good, but the diagrams are 
not so clear as they might be and the lettering of 
them is not in all cases complete. 

In the first volume, page 44, Table of Working 
Stresses, the general heading ** Working Stress in 
Tons” is misleading, as the units of stress are 
respectively tons per square inch, hundredweights 
per square inch, pounds per square inch, and tons 
per square foot. The author gives here a com- 
pressive working stress for mild steel of 6 tons 
per square inch as against 7 tons in tension, which 
is unusual, no reason being given. Again, he gives 
a tensile working stress in timber of 3 ewt. per 
square inch as against 6 ewt. in compression, though 
timber is considerably stronger in tension than in 
compression. Rankine gives 1,000 lb. per square 
inch, orabout 9 ewt., for the compressive working 
stress, and this is quite safe in pure compression. 
The working compressive bending stress in timber 
joists is frequently and generally as high as 16 cwt. 
to 18 cwt. per square inch. 

The question of wind pressure is fully dealt with, 
as far as authorities are to be quoted, but one 
feels that there is still much more to be done before 
we have reliable data on this subject. 


On page 87 the author gives an approximate 
method of obtaining the moment of inertia of 
built-up sections. and on page 174 anapproximate 
method of obtaining the modulus of # sections. 
Such approximate methods are rather out of place 
in such a work. 

Page 89.—The author states here that the 
material required to form the snap heads of rivets 
is equivalent to a length of rivet 1} times the 
diameter of the rivet shank. The allowance for 
forming the head will vary with the number of 
thicknesses to be riveted, and is seldom less and 
generally more than 1} times the diameter of the 
shank. 

Page 95, fig. 46.—The author here shows 
l-inch diameter rivets 2}-inch pitch on line and 
1} inch from centre of butt-joint. This pitch is 
closer than is allowed under the London Building 
Act, and closer than is generally desirable. Further, 
the nett section of the bar here is (9 inch 1-1 ,', inch) 
1} inch, as holes for l-inch diameter rivets are 
drilled ,', inch larger than the nominal diameter. 
In contrast with the above figure we have, on 
page 97, d-inch diameter rivets 3-inch pitch, and, 
on page 98, Z-inch diameter rivets 33-inch pitch. 
As these diagrams are for students they should be 
models of consistency in detail. 

Page 204.—The letters C B referred to in text, 
fig. 3, cannot be found in the diagram. 

The question of deflection of beams under various 
conditions of loading and support is fully gone into 
both graphically and mathematically, and this will 
be found most useful by the student. 

Pages 243 and 244.—The author here introduces 
somewhat doubtful matter on the fixing of the 
ends of beams by cleats bolted or riveted to other 
parts of the structure. Cleats are usually too light 
and elastic to be of any material value in this way, 
and the tension on bolts or rivets of various degrees 
of tightness is not to be depended upon. Beams 
depending upon such fizing are not sound, and the 
writer thinks that if the author will investigate 
this matter a little further he will delete this item. 
This question appears again on page 488. 

Pages 240 and 263.—The advantages and dis- 
advantages of fixed beams and of continuous 
beams might well be combined in one paragraph. 
Strictly speaking, there are no truly fired or built-in 
ends, as no non-elastic material exists to encase the 
ends of the beams. We have continuous ends of 
beams where the loading on the second span is 
sufficient to keep the axis of the beam horizontal 
over the point of support. 

Page 319.—Vertical Members treated by the 
Method of Sections: May we take it that “it” 
refers to the plane of section and not to the vertical 
member ? 

Page 337.—Euler’s Formula (a).—What do the 
symbols K and C represent here? This does not 
seem quite clear. 

In dealing with reinforced concrete the author 
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points out that the question of the Modulus of 
Elasticity is very important, and shows that when 
the steel reaches its elastic limit a sudden stress 
comes on to the concrete. The author states here 
that in San Francisco the stress on the steel in such 
structures is now fixed at one-third of the elastic 
limit of that material, which is a very wise pro- 
vision. The regulations here allow a stress of 
16,000 lh. per square inch, nearly half the yield 
stress and considerably more than half of the 
true elastic limit. 

Page 476.—The general remarks here as to the 
design of cast-iron stanchion bases are vague and 
in their present state better omitted. 

Page 488.—The author recommends that the 
deflection of girders in buildings should not exceed 
soo Of the span. Such deflections are rather 
alarming in appearance in long spans, and would 
cause cracking of casings, &c. A deflection of 
yao Of the span is given in the London Building Act 
and is a much better general figure, and a higher 
limit still is advisable for girders carrying stone- 
faced walls. 

Page 488.—The author gives the usual camber 
in girders as } inch in 10 feet. The camber of 
} inch in 10 feet referred to on page 528 is better 
and usual. The camber will not obviate the 
additional stress due to the curve of the road. 
The rails are packed for this. 

Page 530.—One cannot understand why the 
whole of the nett-section of the main angles should 
not be included in the area of the boom ; see also 
page 534, fig. 262. Plate girders are not usually 
designed in this way, but from the moment of 
resistance of the whole section, which is worked 
out as exactly as possible. 

Page 533.—Again, why should we not deduct 
the area of the rivet-holes in the compression 
flange ¢ The holes are not solid when the rivets 
have cooled. 

Generally in this volume it is to be regretted 
that the detailed examples shown are so little 
worthy of the text. We find illustrations copied 
from the lists of various manufacturers which are 
not sound in detail. The grillage beams on page 
482 want rearranging, and the angles want riveting 
to the gusset-plates of the stanchions, and the 
stiffeners to the grillage beams should be under the 
load 

We have on page 491 a detail of gantry girder for 
a 45-ton traveller, say 35 tons or more on one girder, 
where the load has to travel from the rail through 
one }-inch flange-plate to the webs. The depth of 
this girder is given in text as 5 inches and the web 
has 5 inch x 3inch x 2 inch; Tee stiffeners.” 
It is unusual to find ,°,-inch webs in such a 
virder. 

On pages 502, 503, 505, and 506 in details given 
we have examples of how the thrust of the rafter 
and the pull of the tie do not meet in one point and 
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balance the reaction of the support. Better 
examples should be given after so much has been 
said of secondary stresses. 

Generally there are too many names of manu- 
facturers given in the book. These names should 
be altogether omitted or should all be given. A 
page might be filled with names of makers of 
trough-flooring alone. One name only appears ; 
why not treat them all alike ¢ 

The second volume deals exhaustively and well 
with the stresses in structures of various kinds 
and influence lines therefor. The deflections of 
framed structures are also carefully investigated 
here, both graphically and analytically. Arched 
ribs and trusses of the various kinds generally met 
with are also treated here, and special consideration 
is given to the stresses in portal bracing under 
various conditions of loading and of wind pressure. 

The matter in Chapter X. referring to secondary 
stresses in framed structures due to eccentric rivet 
connections is good and illuminating in many par- 
ticulars, but the author hardly seems to appreciate 
the fact that so long as the centres of gravity and 
lines of action of the various members of a truss 
intersect, the position of the rivets does not neces- 
sarily produce eccentric stresses in the members 
where there is more than one rivet in each member, 
though there will be bending stresses in the gusset- 
plates. The author's remarks are quite true in pin- 
jointed work, which, however, is not represented 
in the figures given 

Fig. 92 (a) is bad design, and so also is fig. 92 (6). 
In fig. 93, described as representing a roof-trass 
shoe without secondary stresses, there would be 
secondary stresses both in the rafter-back and in 
the tie-bar. 

The writer would also commend the matter 
dealing with stresses in angle cleats and in their 
riveting to the student. 

One feels tempted to add a few diagrams here 
illustrating these points, but this seems to be going 
beyond the province of a review. 

Frank N. JACKSON, 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. [Hon.A.]. 


Books Received. 
The Evolution of Architectural Ornament. By G. A. T. 


Middleton (-4.. Sm.4o. Lond. 1913, 21s. net. _Francis 
Griftiths, 34 Maiden Lane, Strand. 
Architectural and Building Construction Plates. Part L 


Thirty Drawings covering an Elementary Course for Archi- 
tectural and-Building Students. By Walter R. Jaggard [4.|. 
Fo. Cambridge. 1913. 6s. net, or in 6 parts, 1s. 3d. each 
net. [Cambridge University Press, Fetter Lane, E.C. 

What is Music? A Brief Analysis for the General Reader 
By H. Heathcote Statham, author of “My Thoughts on 
Music and Musicians,” “ The Grgan and its Place in Musical 
Art,” &c. 80. Lond. 1913. 3s. 6d. net. [Chatto & Windus. | 
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9 Conpurr Street, Lonpon, W., 8th November 1913. 


CHRONICLE. 


The Opening Meeting of the Session. 

A large and distinguished company assembled at 
the Institute on Monday, the 3rd November, to 
hear the President’s Address at the opening meeting 
of the new Session. The Council had entertained 
at dinner, at the Café Royal, Regent Street, the 
same evening, Lord Milner, Mr. Cyril Cobb, Chair- 
man of the London County Council, Sir Hercules 
Read, President of the Society of Antiquaries, 
Sir George Frampton, R.A., Mr. George Clausen, 
R.A., Mr. J. Seymour Lucas, R.A., and Mr. Basil 
Champneys, Royal Gold Medallist. All these 
gentlemen afterwards came on to the meeting at 
Conduit Street. Past Presidents of the Institute 
present included Sir Aston Webb, R.A., Sir 
Ernest George, A.R.A., and Mr. Leonard Stokes. 
As usual on these occasions the Institute was 
honoured by the presence of a large company 
of ladies, who were accommodated on the front 
benches. The President had a sympathetic and 
very appreciative audience. The Address was fre- 
quently and warmly applauded, and the vote of 
thanks was passed with the greatest enthusiasm. 


The Ancient Monuments Board. 


In the last number of the JourNAL |p. 746] 
particulars were given of the Advisory Boards to be 
appointed by the Commissioners of His Majesty’s 
Works under the recently passed Ancient Monu- 
ments Consolidation and Amendment Act. The 
bodies to be represented on the Boards include the 
Roval Institute of British Architects, the Royal 
Academy, the Societies of Antiquaries of London 
and Scotland, the Trustees of the British Museum, 
and the Royal Commissions on Historic Monu- 
ments in England, Scotland, and Wales. The 
Council, having received an application from the 
Office of Works to submit to the First Com- 
missioner the name of the member by whom the 
Institute would wish to be represented on the 
Board for England, have nominated the President, 
Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., for the position. 
The appointment will be for a term of five years. 


The Architectural Improvement of London. 

The October number of the Edinburgh Review 
has an article by Mr. H. Heathcote Statham [F.] on 
“The Architectural Improvement of London.” 
Taking for his text the First Annual Report of the 
London Society 1912-1913, the author discusses a 
few of the many serious mistakes which have been 
made in public works in London—mistakes which 
cannot be undone, and which, as he says, remain as 
permanent monuments of incapacity which cannot 
be got ridof. Mr. Statham maintains that schemes 
for London improvements should be criticised and 
checked before they are permanently imposed on 
us. In France any public work on a large scale, 
if promoted by the State, must have the approval 
of the Ministére des Beaux-Arts : if a metropolitan 
improvement promoted by the Paris municipality, 
it must satisfy the Service des Beaux-Arts at the 
Hotel-de-Ville. Here in London a street and 
building improvement appears to be considered 
only in regard to two points—economy of cost and 
convenience of street trafic. It is owing to this 
eternal cry for economy that much of what we do in 
London public architecture is so small in scale, so 
deficient in grandeur. The public should be got to 
realise that an economy which stereotypes an 
architectural mistake and nullifies an opportunity 
for adding to the beauty and impressiveness of 
London is a purely mischievous form of the inter- 
mittent zeal of public bodies for the reduction of 
expenditure. The author considers that the list 
of names of distinguished artists—painters, sculp- 
tors, and architects—who are included in the 
Council of the London Society ought to be a 
sufficient guarantee of its competency to advise 
on questions in which the artistic improvement of 
London is concerned. In the absence of an official 
department whose mandate is to deal with public 
improvements from an architectural point of view. 
the London Society seeks to give the best advice 
on such points when invited to de so; to use its 
influence, even when not invited, to prevent the 
carrying out of schemes in themselves faulty and 
undesirable ; to prevent the expenditure of money 
on costly mistakes which cannot afterwards be 
undone ; and, above all, to think out important 
projects for London improvement, and endeavour 
to promote their execution. Touching the criticism 
which has been made that a Society with these 
aims is proposing What is an intrusion on the 
province of the bodies who are formally and 
officially concerned with the treatment of London, 
Mr. Statham says :— 

The answer is, in the first place, that these bodies have 
shown experimentally either that they do not understand 
the subject of architectural improvement or that they are 
indifferent to it.... The more important reply is 
that neither the State nor Municipal departments, so far 
as they deal with public architecture, have any right to 
consider that London architecture is their property pro 
tem. to do what they like with. They are not owners of 
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London ; they are trustees, with a duty both to the present 
and to future generations. The architectural improve- 
ment of London is the concern of every intelligent and 
educated Londoner, and the departments which actuate 
the official machinery for dealing with it are responsible to 
the educated public, who may now be said to be adequately 
represented by the London Society. But both in State 
and Municipal departments a policy of secrecy is kept up in 
regard to all projected improvements ; the desire seems to 
be to prevent the public knowing anything about what is 
proposed until it is too late to interfere ; the object, with 
the Municipal bodies, being apparently not to discover 
and to do what is best, but simply to have their own way. 
in a dull and obstinate defiance of all outside opinion. 

Dealing with some of the new problems in Lon- 
don improvement, Mr. Statham gives his views, 
illustrated by plans, as to the more effective treat- 
ment than that which the authorities propose for 
the new Post Office site in the city. With regard 
to Lambeth Bridge, he gives a plan showing that 
the bridge is on the line of the shortest and most 
direct route between Victoria Station and the 
Tower Bridge and London Docks, and that con- 
siderably more than half of the street route already 
exists and only requires linking up by two stretches 
of new street. This the author thinks will almost 
certainly be done some day, with the result that 
there will be a great stream of traffic along that 
route, which forms the chord of the great are 
swept by the Thames between those two points. 
Lambeth Bridge would then be one of the most im- 
portant on the river, and should be designed and 
constructed accordingly. 


The London Society and its Work. 

The vitality of the London Society is further 
manifested by the appearance of the first number 
of a new periodical which is to be published 
monthly under the title of The Journal of the 
London Society. Its purpose is to render a periodi- 
cal account of the work of the Society, so that its 
members may be brought more directly into touch 
with what is being done than is possible by the 
mere issue of an annual report. The Journal is 
under the joint editorship of the past Secretary, 
Mr. H. J. Leaning, and Mr. Percy W. Lovell [A.], 
the present Secretary. 

Some representations made by the Society 
respecting the Regent’s Quadrant in a letter to the 
Press have drawn a definite and very satisfactory 
pronouncement from the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests which is now made public by the 
Commissioners’ consent in the Journal under 
notice. In a communication to the Society made 
at the direction of Mr. Leveson Gower, it is stated 
that “there is no intention of allowing any re- 
building in the Quadrant until a comprehensive 
design for the whole Quadrant has been settled, 
and to this design all rebuilding schemes will have 
to conform. The designs, which it was stated in 
Parliament would receive careful consideration, 
must of course comprise the whole of the Quadrant 


other than that portion which has already been 
rebuilt in accordance with the late Mr. Norman 
Shaw’s design, and not merely the premises of any 
particular shopkeeper for whom the architect 
might be acting.” 

The magnitude of the tasks the London Society 
has set itself is shown in the Reports of Com- 
mittees which tind place in the Journal. These 
Committees are already well at work. They in- 
clude (1) The Streets and Buildings Committee (as- 
sisted by Sub-Committees throughout the Metro- 
politan Boroughs), which has to keep an eye on all 
suggested improvements, demolitions, &c., and to 
report at once when they feel that action by the 
London Society would be desirable and efficacious 
(Chairman, Mr. Edwin T. Hall [F.]; Hon. Sec., 
Mr. Horace Cubitt [4.]) ; (2) The South Side Com- 
mittee, which has been entrusted with the con- 
sideration of the problems affecting the future 
development of the Surrey side of the Thames 
(Chairman, Mr. Paul Waterhouse [F.|) ; (3) Group 
No. 3 of the Local Committees (Chairman, Mr. 
W. H. Davison; Hon. Sec., Mr. Maurice Webb) : 
and (4) The Open Spaces Committee (Chairman, Mr. 
Raymond Unwin). The last-named Committee is 
engaged on the compilation of a comprehensive 
survey, first of existing open spaces, distinguishing 
those already dedicated to public use and those 
under private control (including tennis, golf, 
cricket grounds, &c.). This Committee is also to 
prepare a careful schedule of all open spaces around 
London that might in the public interest be 
secured for all time, such as river-banks, marshes, 
inaccessible plots, hill-sides, and any points of 
vantage or beauty spots. This work, it is felt, will 
be of immense assistance to local authorities en- 
trusted with the task of preparing town-planning 
schemes in Greater London. 

Besides recording the Society’s Transactions, the 
Journal has an article by Mr. H. Mulford Robinson 
tellmg how London impresses an American. The 
author seeks to awaken the citizens of London to a 
sense of their responsibilities : 

We who journey to London from the various corners of 
the earth are impressed, he says, by the city’s power. 
Rightly or wrongly, we translate this power into an ability 
todo. If London does not do a thing, it does not occur to 
us provincials from over the sea that she cannot doit. We 
suppose that she deems the performance inadvisable. 
Again, we are impressed, as I have said, by the city’s age, 
coming as we do from towns that were born when she was 
old. If London does not do a thing well, it does not occur 
to us that she doesn’t know how or has lacked the time. 
We suppose that in her experience-gained wisdom she does 
not desire to do it in other fashion than she has. 

You build a new street from Holborn to the Strand, and 
we talk about it around the world and dare to build new 
streets. You fork the thoroughfare at one end in order 
that an ancient church may not be sacrificed, and thereby 
historic associations and beauty of design are raised in the 
estimation of distant peoples and made safer from the on- 
slaughts of iconoclasts. You permit railroads to disfigure 
with hideous and outworn construction splendid parts of 
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the city, and the heart and the courage goes out of those 
who might else have supported the efforts to amelio- 
rate like conditions in other cities. You impress us with 
the vastness of London, with its interminable built up areas, 
and we let our own cities grow in ceaseless concentric 
rings of squalor, for have we not the right to suppose that 
London—old, experienced, and of a seemingly incalculable 
power—illustrates the only practical way in which a huge 
city can be built ? 

Of great moment, then, to the world is the way you 
build your London. Inspiring and tremendous is the 
opportunity and the obligation of the world’s metropolis. 
No doubt we expect too much, no doubt we are unreason- 
able, but remember that in London a multitude of diverse 
emotions sweep upon us, that a thousand avenues of 
thought invite us, that assailing us on every side are 
strangely appealing sense impressions and mental stimula- 
tions, out of the mass of which we perceive dimly power 
and age and vastness. We have not time to sit down and 
think, A taxi whirls us over the Holborn Viaduct—and this, 
we say to ourselves, is the physical solution of the cross 
traftic problem by the world’s greatest city ; electric signs 
flash in our eyes from roof and shop front, or, seeing 
flamboyant new constructions intrude upon quiet and 
dignified old squares, we carry home the message that a 
big city considers business only. It is true that we do not 
always criticise or always admire what we see in London ; 
but by our actions we admit the tremendous weight of the 
precedents which are thus established. There are instances 
in which we know that we have builded better than London, 
hut as examples our achievements are weak while yours 
are mighty. We realise, more fully perhaps than you do, 
that where London is brave, the world of cities is brave ; 
and that where London shrinks, faint-heartedness leaps 
from capital to capital. 

Thus the cities of the world sit at the feet of London, 
In the East End’s hollow cheeks and tear-dimmed eyes 
they read acceptingly the fact of poverty ; in the flash and 
elitter of the West End, its display and stately spaciousness, 
they see the antithesis of city life, and accept them as 
conditions that are necessary. You give us our civic 
religion, an urban sociology which the untrained mass of 
men in hasty judgment assume, with infinite pathos, to be 
as good as is practicable. 

Oh, you who love London, look for a brief moment 
beyond the dreariness of your own East End and the wealth 
and glory of your city, to behold the eyes of the world 
fixed with hope and aspiration upon you. Realise that 
when you stand still progress everywhere is checked ; 
that as you progress, all cities are able to move forward. 
If it is worth while to know how London impresses a 
foreigner, it is because the example of London is fraught 
with potency in all cities of men. “He who makes the 
city makes the world,” said Drummond. Of London 
this is true as of no other city. 

Suppose for the moment that it were feasible to surround 
London with a band of rural parks—a circuit of Hampstead 
Heaths, as it were, something like the “* agricultural belt ”’ 
of the Garden City—and that beyond this reserved band of 
green the city could spread by the creation of only en- 
circling towns, each a unit in itself, like the Hampstead 
Garden Suburb, do you not believe that many cities of many 
lands would follow the example thus provided ? Do you 
not think that municipal life throughout the world would 
be rendered better and safer by the bounds that would be 
set to indefinite urban expansion because you had shown 
us how ? Or suppose that one or more great radial high- 
ways were constructed, magnificent in scale, with rapid 
transit provision, avenues of different kinds of surface 
traffic and space for adornment, do you not foresee that 
other cities would gain the courage to make their sur- 
rounding lands readily accessible by such means ? Sup- 


pose there were town-planning of the metropolitan district, 
what might not town-planning thenceforth attempt ? 
Or suppose, finally, that in this huge and complex city, 
with its many separate units, there were unification and 
consequent comprehensiveness of action—the “ common 
life for a noble aim ” of which Aristotle spoke as the ideal 
of cities. If you can locally bring about so great a victory 
as that, think how we all shall be profited. 


Finally, there is a Paper entitled “‘ Squalid 
London and the Indifferent Londoner,” by Mr. 
Somers Clarke, who takes his readers for a walk 
from Kensington Palace to Charing Cross, and 
points out the many examples of slatternly neglect 
characteristic, not only of the public authorities, 
but of the people in general—for if the people really 
cared about such things, the blunders here called 
attention to would never have been made. 


The Broad Walk, Kensington Gardens. 

Two members of the London Society (who wish 
to remain anonymous) have offered a Prize of a 
Gold Medal and £15, to be competed for by archi- 
tectural students, for the best scheme for laying 
out both the north and south ends of the Broad 
Walk, Kensington Gardens. It is suggested that 
the scheme should include handsome gates, and 
that one end should be emblematical of the Progress 
of the reign of Queen Victoria, and the other of the 
efforts of King Edward VII. in the cause of Peace. 

The Council of the Royal Institute, having been 
asked to co-operate with the London Society in 
organising the Competition, have referred the 
matter to a Committee consisting of members of 
the R.I.B.A. who are also members of the Council 
of the London Society. This Committee has now 
been appointed to make all necessary arrange- 
ments, and the award of the Prize will be in their 
hands. Full particulars will be shortly announced 


A Triumph of Organisation. 

The President in his address last Monday, when 
touching on the relations which exist between the 
modern architect and his workmen [pp. 2-3], inter- 
jected a reference to, and fully endorsed, the high 
tribute paid by Sir Aston Webb to the workmen 
who had beenemployed in carrying out his designs 
for the Mall front of Buckingham Palace. The 
work, said Sir Aston, was done by the finest body of 
British masons and labourers that could be had. 
The Times, referring to this compliment in its 
Engineering Supplement of the 6th inst., says :— 

When the general scope and character of the masonry 
operations involved in the new frontage are considered, 
and when the limitations of time and the restrictions 
necessitated by the requirements of the Court are taken 
into account, the undertaking as now completed by 
the contractors fully deserves that praise of this kind 
should be given by one so competent to judge of excellence 
in the craft of masonry. The work brings the methods of 
the builder more closely into line with the methods of the 
engineer than anything that has yet been attempted upon 
a similar scale, where exceptional artistic effect has to 
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crown a series of building operations so largely mechanica!. 
It could be accomplished only by accurate measurements 
followed by precise working. making use of all the aids that 
the engineer has placed in the hands of the builder, and in 
such circumstances the danger must always be that the 
easel may show through the canvas, and that the charm of 
hand-wrought effect may be lost. The truth is. however, 
that the best work at each advancing age gains new merits 
compensating at least in part for what is lost, and it is an 
encouraging factor in modern masonry that at its best it 
acquires pleasing characteristics notwithstanding its 
mechanical origin. The operations at Buckingham Palace 
were facilitated by modern methods in a variety of ways. 
The scaffolding was held together by clamps instead of 
ropes, travelling cradles and lifts worked by electric motors 
replaced ladders and hods, and throughout the work the 
windows were provided with carefully fitted iron shields, 
so that no glass whatever was broken. Considering that 
the whole work involved the use of 5,757 tons of blocks 
supplied from the Portland quarries, it is remarkable that 
only two weeks were necessary for the erection of the 
scaffold, and that six weeks sufticed for fixing the main 
portion of the stone. 


Imperial Delhi. 

Mr. Edwin Lutyens, A.R.A. | F.|, and Mr. Herbert 
Baker [F.], the architects selected by the Govern- 
ment of India to prepare designs for the more im- 
portant buildings in the new Imperial capital and 
to act generally as its principal architectural 
advisers, are leaving London next week for Delhi. 
The Times states that the designs they have had 
in preparation for some time past will then be 
discussed with the Viceroy and final decisions may 
be expected. Offices for them and for the en- 
gineering staff have been built on the Rasina hill, 
in proximity to the central point where Govern- 
ment House, the Council Chamber, and the large 
blocks of secretariats are to be erected. Sir 
Swinton Jacob, who was appointed in January last 
to assist Messrs. Lutvens and Baker and to furnish 
advice as to Indian materials and the employment 
where possible of Indian craftsmen, has resigned on 
the ground that at his age he prefers to be free of 
official responsibilities, but he will be in India this 
cold weather, and has undertaken to give honorary 
advice and co-operation. It is the intention of the 
Government of India to select in his place an Indian 
master craftsman of architectural experience and 
repute. It is also proposed that the studio at 
Delhi for indigenous architectural work should be in 
Indian hands as far as practicable. Substantial 
progress has been made since the site was visited 
by the architects early in the vear in levelling areas 
for building, marking out roads, and other work 
preliminary to the actual construction of the new 
capital. Important sanitary improvements are 
being carried out within the walls of the present 
Delhi. and the Civil station towards the Ridge has 
also engaged the attention of the sanitary engineers, 
while the question of reclaiming the Bela swamps 
in the vicinity of the Jumna river has been under 
careful consideration. The decision that the ex- 
pansion of the modern city should be southwards 
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beyond the walls from the Ajmere to the Delhi 
gate has given much satisfaction locally, and many 
applications have been received for ground for 
buildings within the prescribed area. 

Paris of the Future. 

The Paris correspondent of The Times gives in 
the issue of the 28th October some interesting 
details of a scheme which has been elaborated by 
M. Delanney, Prefect of the Seine, for the en- 
largement and development of Paris which would 
involve almost as great changes as did the renova- 
tion of the city by Baron Haussmann under the 
Second Empire. M. Delanney proposes that the 
limits of the capital be extended so as to include 
all the suburbs which cluster round the circuit of 
the fortifications, and thus to create a ‘ Greater 
Paris” over six times as large as the present city. 

The scheme advises the removal of the inner fortifica- 
tions which has so long been in contemplation. Their 
destruction—they have long been dismantled—will re 
move the barrier which exists between residential and 
commercial Paris inside the * ceinture” and the dingy in- 
dustrial quarters which cluster just outside, and will give a 
tremendous impulse to the growth of the whole city. It is 
in order to prevent the congestion which would follow, if 
this development were allowed to proceed unguided, that 
M. Delanney contemplates the extension of the municipal 
boundaries to an average distance of about four miles from 
the present walls, so that the whole vast area may be 
administered together. 

The gist of the scheme is to provide more light and air for 
the overcrowded population. Paris is inhabited by 148 
persons to an acre, compared with 64 in London, and of all 
the great cities in the world it is the worst provided with 
urban parks and open spaces. There is no park of any size 
within the fortifications, and the smaller squares and 
gardens are few and far between, The largest green patch 
on the map of Paris is the cemetery of Pére Lachaise. M. 
Delanney proposes in his scheme to make liberal com- 
pensation in future for the present state of affairs. He 
tinds the means of obtaining new open spaces in the centre 
of Paris by the removal of public buildings, such as 
barracks, hospitals, and markets, to the outskirts of the 
city. Their place is to be taken by public gardens, and a 
large part of the present site of the fortifications is to be 
laid out in the same way. He advocates the application, 
so far as is possible, of the rule that a house should not be 
higher than the breadth of the street in front or of the 
courtyard behind it, and provision is made in the scheme 
for widening 225 miles of existing roads and for the creation 
of 50 miles of new ones. 

But the most striking of the proposals are those which 
concern the outer districts of the new Paris. Here M. 
Delanney suggests that the Government should surrender 
to the municipality the inner ring of forts which lie round 
Paris, and that these, with the large areas of land round 
them, should be reserved as public pleasure grounds. The 
forts, as he points out, are by virtue of their healthy situa- 
tion on high ground admirably suited for that purpose. 
He proposes that besides these enclosures two immense 
new parks should be created, one to the north and one to 
the south of Paris, of a total area of about 650 acres. 
Paris would thus be surrounded by an almost continuous 
chain of park and garden, 

M. Delanney thinks that much of his scheme could be 
carried out at small expense if the Government will listen 
to his suggestions and give up for the public use land which 
is now no longer of any use for military purposes. 
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Prehistoric Cairns as Road Material. 


Professor Baldwin Brown [Hon. A.] calls atten- 
tion in The Times to an act of vandalism just com- 
mitted in an outlying district of Edinburgh. The 
Professor quotes a paragraph in a recent issue of 
an important journal which begins as follows :— 

An interesting discovery has been made in the wild and 
mountainous pass of Drumochter, some three miles to the 
south of Dalwhinnie, where Glasgow contractors are carry- 
ing on opera‘ions on that part of the Badenoch District 
Committee's roads in connection with the Central Road 
Board grant. The stones in a large cairn close by the 
Great North Road, between Perth and Inverness, were 
being utilised for road metalling purposes, and while en- 
gaged in removing these stones the workmen, &c. ... . 
Further operations revealed a stone cist or coffin in the 
centre of the cairn. . . . The cist was formed of a large 
rough slab supported by rows of upright stones, suggestive 
of Pictish origin. 

This precious description, says Professor Bald- 
win Brown, is headed * Interesting Discovery in 
the Highlands,” instead of ** Disgraceful Act of 
Vandalism,” and the destruction is reported with 
the utmost naiveté as if it were the most natural 
operation in the world. The Royal Commission 
on the Ancient Monuments of Scotland has con- 
stantly appealed to public bodies that have the 
control of the roads to forbid such intolerable acts, 
and has been constantly assured that orders are 
given which should make them impossible, yet 
here is a contractor allowed calmly to destroy to 
the bottom this notable prehistoric structure, 
belonging to a class that the Government and the 
country generally are bent on preserving. 


Origin of the Word ‘‘ Transept.”’ 

The Secretary has received the following letter 
from Sir James Murray, editor of the Vew English 
Dictionary 

Sunnyside, Banbury Road, Oxford : 
22nd October 1913. 

Dear Str,—In the preparation of the Oxford New 
English Dictionary, we have as yet failed to discover 
the origin and early history of the word “ transept.” 
Our first instance is from Leland’s Itinerary, 1538-42 
(ed. 1907), III. 239, where under Crediton it is stated 
that a certain tomb is “ in the north * transsept ’ of this 
Church.” This looks as if the term were a well-known 
word, But we have found no further example for 
more than 150 years, when Anthony 4 Wood of Oxford 
has it (1692) as “transcept.” This is a very unusual 
gap in the history of any word, and naturally gives rise 
to much speculation. As the field of research is, how- 
ever, very wide, the word, either in one of its various 
English spellings, or in a Latin form, may still be 
found ; and we shall be very glad to have the matter 
brought before the notice of your Institute, in the hope 
that the members may be interested, and will try to 
rescue “ transept ” from the obscurity which at present 
hangs over its birth and parentage as a mere foundling 
in literature.—Yours very truly, 

James A. H. Murray. 


Members will doubtless be glad to assist Sir 
James, and the columns of the JourNAL are open 
to those who are able to throw light on the matter. 


British Schoo! at Rome: The Henry Jarvis 
Studentship. 

The Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects have awarded the Henry Jarvis Travel- 
ling Studentship in Architecture to Mr. Louis de 
Soissons, Student of the Royal Institute, on the 
recommendation of the Faculty of Architecture of 
the British School at Rome. Mr. de Soissons is the 
first winner of this Studentship, which is open to 
Associates and Students of the R.I.B.A. under 
thirty years of age and is of the value of £200 per 
annum, tenable for two years at the British School 
at Rome. Mr. Louis de Soissons won the Tite 
Prize of the Royal Institute in 1912. 


The Rome Scholarship in Architecture. 

The Royal Commissioners for the Exhibition of 
1851 have awarded the Rome Scholarship in Archi- 
tecture to Mr. Harold Chalton Bradshaw, on the 
recommendation of the Faculty of Architecture of 
the British School at Rome. Mr. Bradshaw is the 
first winner of the Rome Scholarship, which is open 
to British subjects under thirty years of age, is of 
the value‘of £200 per annum, and tenable for three 
years at the British School at Rome. Mr. Brad- 
shaw, who is in his twenty-first year, is a student 
of the School of Architecture, Liverpool University. 
In July last he was awarded the University Cer- 
tificate in Architecture, which exempts from 
the R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination, and he 
received at the same time the Holt Travelling 
Studentship of £50. Mr. Bradshaw was placed 
second and was awarded a Certificate of Hon. 
Mention in the competition for the Soane Medallion 
last January. He was the winner of the first of 
Sir Wm. Lever’s prizes in the Liverpool School for 
a design for a new river-front for Liverpool. 


The Herbert Baker Scholarship, 1913. 

The Trustees of the Herbert Baker Scholarship 
announce that, having considered the report of the 
assessors on the work sent in by the two com- 
petitors, and having considered the work, they have 
decided not to award the scholarship for the 
present year. The scholarship is of the value of 
£250, and is open to any British subject who has 
spent seven years in the study and practice of 
architecture, who is under thirty-five years of age, 
and who has spent at least two-thirds of his archi- 
tectural career in South Africa. The holder is 
required to spend eight or nine months in Rome 
as his principal headquarters, acting under the 
direction of the British School at Rome, this period 
to include a visit to Athens with the British School 
there as headquarters. The Trustees express their 
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regret that the offer of the scholarship has not 
met with a better response, both as regards the 
number of candidates and the standard of work 
sent in. The scholarship was intended to benefit 
the young architect who has passed the elementary 
stage of his profession, and is by his own experience 
learning to understand the difficulty of scholarly 
design and to feel the need and desire of direct 
study of the great masterpieces of art. The sub- 
ject and the conditions prescribed were set with the 
object of testing the candidates not merely in 
regard to their technical capacity and power of 
expression, but also whether they have reached 
that stage in their architectural education at which 
a period of study in Italy and Greece would be of 
benefit to them as architects, and not merely as 
students of art or archeology. The Trustees state 
that the work of the two candidates comes short 
of the required standard in both respects, while it 
contains elements of promise which encourage the 
hope that they will come forward again. It is to be 
hoped also that other young architects who are 
ambitious of taking a high place in their profession 
in the future may seek to profit by the opportunity 
which this scholarship gives of enlarging their 
artistic education, even if it may involve some 
present sacrifice of professional work. The scholar- 
ship will be offered again next year, and due notice 
will be given of the work required of candidates. 


Work of the Herbert Baker Scholar ror. 

The Herbert Baker Scholarship, it will be re- 
membered, is administered in Europe by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects acting in conjunc- 
tion with the British Schools at Rome and Athens. 
The following particulars of the work in Europe of 
Mr. G. Gordon Leith, Scholar for 1911, are ex- 
tracted from a letter addressed by Mr. Leith from 
the British School at Athens to the Secretary 
R.I.B.A. early last summer :— 

Before leaving Rome, I sent you a number of the prin- 
cipal drawings and sketches prepared during my stay at 
the British School of Rome. 

Mr. Baker saw my work in January and advised me to 
finish my reconstruction of the Flavian Palace and leave 
for Greece. This I have done as far as my financial 
resources would allow. Unfortunately, I have not been 
able to thoroughly complete my reconstruction, but am 
satisfied for the present at having collected all the informa- 
tion that in any way relates to the palace, and at having 
definitely decided on the design and proportion of the 
various apartments. 

I have written a paper, which you will receive in two or 
three days’ time, which deals with the history, construction, 
and design of the palace, and in which I give the reasons 
in support of my reconstruction. 

I spent the months of August, September, October. and 
November in Northern Italy. In Modena I made a 
measured drawing of a bay of the Cathedral, and measured 
part of the interior and a tomb. I also visited Parma to 
see the basalt statues from the Flavian Palace, and made 
notes on vaulting. 

I found a great deal to do in Bologna. I made measured 
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drawings of the Palaces Bevilacqua and Fava, and spent 
some time in the Museum, which is filled with the relics of 
the earlier Roman city. 

I visited Mantua, Vicenza, and Padua, and in the latter 
place measured the pedestal of the equestrian statue of 
Gentemalata. 

I spent six weeks in Verona measuring and plotting all 
the lesser known works of Sanmichele I could find—the 
Palaces Murari, Vignola, Lebrecht, and Pompeii. I also 
made notes on the Roman theatre, and wrote a paper on 
the architecture of Rome, at the request of Mr. Baker, for 
the ** African Architect.” 

I visited Garda, $8. Virgilio, the Villa Catullus, and Riva. 
In Venice I chiefly sketched, and in Florence spent most of 
my time in the Uffizi Gallery and the Archeological 
Museum, owing greatly to the cold weather. At the 
Uftizi I studied the Niobids, examined each statue carefully, 
made notes, and finally made a drawing on the lines of 
Cockerell, showing the figures filled to a pediment. This 
took a great deal of time, but was not a fruitless study, as 
they will appear in my paper on * Sculpture in Relation to 
Architecture.” 

On my way back to Rome, I visited Ferrara, Siena, and 
Orvieto. Throughout my stay in Italy I have made notes 
on sculpture and vaulting, and in every possible case have 
taken measurements of whatever I hope to use in the 
future. 

On my return to South Africa [ hope to work among 
the young students of architecture. I mean to give them 
my surveys to work out, so that they may become 
thoroughly acquainted with the “grammar” of archi- 
tecture before commencing to design. 

Eventually I hope to publish my reconstruction of the 
Flavian Palace, and to illustrate the text with the various 
drawings and photographs which I have made for that 
purpose, 

I expect to be in Greece until the end of June or July. 
and to return to London to complete whatever work the 
Baker Scholarship Committee may wish me to do before 
I leave for South Africa. 

It is due to the courtesy of Commendatore Boni that I 
have been able to study the Flavian Palace while the 
excavations were in progress. Following on his advice, 
I made full-sized drawings of the various mouldings and 
enrichments brought to the surface during the excava- 
tions. I also searched for and identified as many of the 
scattered fragments as I could find, and, in a way, added 
the first paragraph to a general work, which Boni called the 
grammar ’”’ of moulding. 

Commendatore Boni has done all he could to help me 
with my studies, and devoted many moments of his 
valuable time to my instruction. 

In Greece I will write on sculpture in relation to 
architecture, and, if possible, pull together my notes on 
vaulting. 


Chadwick Public Lectures, London, 1913. 

A course of three lectures on House Drainage 
Law will be delivered by Mr. W. Addington 
Willis, LL.B., joint author of Macmorran and 
Willis on the Law relating to Sewers and Drains, on 
Mondays, 17th November and 24th and Ist Decem- 
ber, at 8.15 p.m., in the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers, Great George Street, Westminster, London. 
The lectures, which will be illustrated by lantern 
slides, will deal with (a4) The Pipe of Dissension ; 
(b) Rights and Responsibilities of Citizens and 
Councils; (c) The Combined Drainage Problem. 
Admission is free. Information concerning future 
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Chadwick Lectures may be obtained of the Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Aubrey Richardson, at the offices of the 
Trust, 8 Dartmouth Street, Westminster. 


Victoria and Albert Museum. 


The Board of Education announce that the 
Victoria and Albert Museum will, in future, be open 
on Sunday afternoons from 2 till 6 p.m. throughout 
the year, instead of from 2 till 4, 5, 6 or 7, according 
to season, as hitherto. This arrangement began 
last Sunday. 

An exhibition of Japanese Colour-prints, lent by 
R. Leicester Harmsworth, Esq., M.P., is now on 
view in Rooms 71-73 of the Department of En- 
graving, Illustration and Design, and will remain 
open until the 21st March next. The collection 
contains a considerable number of examples of the 
earlier artists, and is particularly rich in the work 
of Harunobu, Shunsho, and other eighteenth- 
century masters ; the selection having been made 
specially to demonstrate the rise, development, and 
possibilities of the Japanese method of colour- 
printing from wood-blocks. An illustrated guide 
to the exhibition has been prepared. 


R.I.B.A. Special Committees. 


The Council have made the following appoint- 
ments to the undermentioned Board and Com- 
mittees in accordance with By-law 49 :— 

Boarp oF ProFressionaL DEFENCE. 

Max Clarke, 'T. Edwin Cooper, H. O. Cresswell, E. Guy 
Dawber, Wm. Dunn, Percival M. Fraser, K. Gammell, 
James 8. Gibson, Edward Greenop, Edwin Gunn, Edwin 
T. Hall, Henry T. Hare, George Hubbard, C. Stanley 
Peach, Edmund Wimperis. 

PROFESSIONAL QUESTIONS CoMMITTEE. 

Walter Cave, Max Clarke, Horace W. Cubitt, Frederic 
R. Farrow, K. Gammell, E. J. Gosling, E. Guy Dawber, 
Edwin Gunn, George Hubbard, C. Stanley Peach, H. A. 
Saul, H. D. Searles-Wood, Herbert Shepherd, E. R. Sutton, 
W. Henry White, William Woodward. 

ScHEDULE oF CHAKGES CoMMITTEE. 

Alfred W. S. Cross, E. Guy Dawber, James 8. Gibson, 
J. Alfred Gotch, Edward Greenop, Henry T. Hare, George 
Hubbard, C. Stanley Peach, Sydney Perks, A. Saxon Snell, 
H. D. Searles-Wood, Herbert Shepherd, W. Henry White, 
Wm. Woodward. 


OBITUARY. 


The late E.nest Runtz [F’... 

The career of the late Mr. Ernest Runtz, who was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Institute in 1908, is 
a remarkable instance of success in architectural 
practice after a commencement very much later in 
life than is customary. He was nearly thirty years 
of age when he began the serious study of archi- 
tecture with a view to a professional career, and he 
then attended the lectures of Professor Roger Smith 
at University College, London, where by dint of 
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hard work and natural ability he obtained the 
Donaldson Silver Medal for Fine Art. After two 
years’ further study under the direction of the 
writer, he passed the qualifying examination for As- 
sociateship, and regarded this as evidence that he 
might feel himself ** qualified” to advance from 
ardent admiration of architecture to professional 
practice of the art. His business career up to this 
time had been spent from the day he left school in 
the office of an auctioneer, valuer, and estate agent, 
Mr. Samuel Walker, to whom he was first an 
articled pupil, and afterwards partner; but the arts 
of music and painting were his hobbies, and shared 
his leisure time with athletics, for he was a pro- 
minent racing bicyclist in the days of Cortis and 
Keith-Falconer. Retaining for a time his con- 
nection with Mr. Samuel Walker, he was not con- 
sidered eligible by the Council for election as 
Associate, and, disappointed thereat, declared that 
he would wait for the day when the Institute would 
ask him to join. This he considered had arrived 
when several eminent members of the profession 
told him that he “ ought” to join, and he was 
elected a Fellow in 1908, having quitted Mr. 
Walker’s business some ten years previously and 
carried out several important buildings. The 
most notable buildings for which Mr. Runtz was 
architect may be taken to be the Gaiety Theatre, 
Gaiety Restaurant and Short’s, in the Strand, the 
Norwich Union Assurance Company’s offices at the 
corner of St. James’s Street and Piccadilly, and the 
offices of the Anglo-American Oil Company in 
Birdcage Walk, all in London, but examples of his 
work are to be found throughout the whole of 
England, in Scotland, and on the Continent. The 
enthusiasm of Ernest Runtz for architecture being 
essentially based on his admiration of the art of the 
past, his designs, original in composition, were 
always based upon motifs of some precedent epoch. 
He attempted designs with French, Spanish, and 
English Renaissance as objects of emulation, but 
could never bring himself to look favourably upon 
the tendencies of l'art nouveau. In his later 
development he made constant endeavours to 
induce his clients to allow him the conjunction of 
sculpture and architecture in his designs, but 
financial considerations usually impeded his suc- 
cess in this direction. The rapidity with which 
Ernest Runtz changed from an amateur to a 
professional enthusiast in architecture might have 
been expected to connote insufficient knowledge of 
detail, but he was particularly apt in grasping the 
essentials and characteristic feeling of any style in 
which he might be working, though it is but fair to 
record that, from the demands of a large business 
upon his time, many of the actual details of his 
buildings were worked out by his partners, the late 
Mr. A. C. Breden [A.] and Mr. G. McLean Ford 
[A.], both of them artists in full sympathy with 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
Sir William Chambers. 
To the Editor, JourNAL R.1.B.A..— 

Sir.—While searching in the Record Office | 
came across the accompanying amusing letter of 
Sir William Chambers. As an illustration of the 
carnal appetite acquired with the reins of power by 
even a celebrated architect it may furnish a further 
argument against Official Architecture” for 
those to whom the fleshpots of office are denied ! 

W. J. Davies. 

From Letter Book, Set 1, No. 5, 1777-1794, Works } 
in the Public Record Office. (The letter, which occurs on 
folio 48, between two letters of the 3rd and 7th March 1783, 
ts undated.) 

* Dear Sir,—The Surveyor of the Board of Works 
and the Officers of that Board were allowed by ancient 
Custom til the time of their suppression two Bucks and 
two Does annually, and as a revival of our Places has 
also revived our Apetite for Venison I beg leave to 
request in behalf of myself and Bretheren, that the 
Allowance of the two Bucks may stil be continued to 
us which will enable us to eat as well as Drink their 
Majesty's health on the usual days of festivity. 

Iam with Great truth and respect 
Dear Sir 
Your faithfull and Obed Servt 
Wa CuamBers 

“ P.S.—Mr. Secker informs me the Secretary of the 

Treasury are also Treasurers of the Venison. 
Thos Orde Esqre ” 


COMPETITIONS. 
Royal Palace and Law Courts, Sofia: Extension of 
Time for sending in Designs. 

A memorandum addressed to the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects from the Ministry of 
Public Works (Department of Architecture) of 
Bulgaria announces that the position of affairs in 
the Balkan States will interfere with the transport 
of designs in the International Competition for the 
Palais de Justice at Sofia, and also with the consti- 
tution of the jury of assessors. It has therefore 
been resolved to extend the date of sending in 
designs till the Ist April 1914 (new style). 


Proposed New Government Buildings, Ottawa. 

The Secretary R.IB.A. has received a com- 
munication from the High Commissioner for 
Canada stating that he has been notified by the 
Department of Public Works at Ottawa that the 
date for receiving the first designs in connection 
with the above-mentioned Competition has been 
extended to 2nd April next. 


Coventry New Technical Institute. 
Members and Licentiates are advised that the 
Conditions of this Competition are not in accord- 
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ance with the Institute Regulations for Archi- 
tectural Competitions, and the Competitions Com- 
mittee are in correspondence with the promoters 
with a view to getting them amended. 


THE EXAMINATIONS, 
Exemptions from the Intermediate Examination. 
The Council have passed a resolution that 

students who can produce certificates that they 
have passed with distinction through a full course 
of study (on lines similar to those now approved 
by the Institute) in Colonial or Foreign Schools of 
Architecture, to the satisfaction of the Professors 
of such Schools, may at the discretion of the Board 
of Architectural Education be recommended to the 
Council for exemption from the Intermediate 


Examination. 


The Final: Alternative Problems in Design. 
The Board of Architectural Education have 
approved the designs sent in as Testimonies of 
Study by the undermentioned candidates for the 
Final Examination :-— 
SUBJECT X. 
(a) A CuasstcaL VILLA. 

Bull: J. W. 

Callender: G. W. 

Clare: A. D. 

Dickeson: C. 

Fernyhough: 38. 

Fincham: E. 

Fowell: J. C. 


Francis: G. E. 
Lone: R. 
Maxwell, A. E. 
Ripley: C. G. 
Shewen: Miss M. 
Williamson: F. 
Young: W. C. 


(6) A Prer av a First-crass WATERING-PLACE. 
Barley: F. A. Wood: A. J. 


The Board of Architectural Education. 

The following have been appointed Members of 
the Board of Architectural Education :—Robert 
Atkinson [4.], Headmaster of the Architectural 
Association School; W.S. Purchon [1.], Lecturer 
in the Department of Architecture, University of 
Sheffield. 

The following have been appointed Advisory 
Members :—Sir Amherst Selby-Bigge, Secretary of 
the Board of Education; Ramsay Traquair [1.], 
Professor of Architecture at McGill University, 
Montreal; the Professor of Architecture at the 
Edinburgh School of Art; the Professor of Archi- 
tecture at the Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh. 

Mr. C. Stanley Peach [F.] has been appointed 
Examiner for the Examinations held by the Insti- 
tute for the office of District Surveyor under the 
London Building Act and of Building Surveyor 
under Local Authorities. 
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ALLIED SOCIETIES. 


The Bristol Society of Architects. 


At the Opening Meeting of the Session, 13th October 


1913, the President, Mr. G. H. Oatley [F.], presiding, a 
presidential Badge was presented to the Society by Sir 
Frank Wills [F.], Past President. The badge is of gold, 
the centre portion being in enamel-work. It was executed 
hy the Bromsgrove Guild, who submitted designs developed 


from sketches supplied by Mr. John Wills and Mr. C. F. W. 
Dening [Licentiate], Hon. Secretary of the Bristol Society. 
Two links of the chain bear the names of the Past Presi- 
dents, Messrs. W. L. Bernard, Frank W. Wills, G. H. 
Oatley, Mowbray A. Green, J. Foster Wood, and the late 
Joseph Wood and H. Dare Bryan. 


The Birmingham Architectural Association. 


The Opening Meeting of the Session of this Association 
was held on Friday, 31st October, in the Exchange Build- 


ings, Birmingham, when Mr. G. Salway Nicol [F.] delivered 
his Presidential Address, in which he passed some severe 
strictures upon local architecture and the setting of the 
sculpture of the city. The following report is from the 
Birmingham Daily Post :— 

Mr. Nicol said that architecture could justly be described 
as the art of proportion. He did not mean merely the 
harmony which could be produced by the juxtaposition of 
such dimensions as from custom they found to be pleasing. 


but the sense of proportion which demanded that the 
treatment of every problem should be suitable and fitting 
to the needs which required to be satisfied. Some of the 
finest buildings in Birmingham were those where the 
greatest restraint had been exercised in the use of orna- 
mental features. Those truths were so clear to them that 
they were apt to consider them common knowledge. The 
amount of ignorance of architecture in cities like Birming 
ham was appalling, and was a continual block to all their 
endeavours. He urged that the architects of the city 
should have an ideal, and a definite scheme of the’means 
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to be taken to carry it cut, for gradually making Birming- 
ham a city to be proud of, whereas they were all 
thoroughly ashamed of it. ** The lay out of our streets,” 
proceeded Mr. Nicol. ‘and the position of the important 
buildings is accidental and generally a muddle. Consider 
for a moment how unsatisfactory is the small square at the 
back of the Town Hall. Some of the buildings themselves 
are fine, but what a total disregard of any relation one to 
another. Again, St. Stephen’s Place, the approach to 
an important railway station, is not treated as such, and 
at this point again the buildings have no relation to one 
another. Then the other end of Corporation Street, a 
point of intersection of many important roads—how 
terrible it all is! Any second-rate French city would not 
tolerate such a chaos of freedom and license.” The City 
Council, he felt sure, were prepared to do what they could. 
It was not that there was so much wrong with the buildings 
individually as the absence of any relation one to another 
or the position they occupied. The City Council were the 
only people who could deal with this, and they should 
prepare a town plan for the centre of the city and obtain 
powers to carry it out gradually as opportunity served. 
Many excellent suggestions from architects and others had 
been expressed at various times. These should gradually 
be marked on a plan and some day carried out. This 
method was generally adopted on the Continent with great 
success. On the Continent, in the midst of disappearing 
slums, they would observe the corner of some fine square, 
and after a few years they would notice a further section 
had been accomplished, and in time they would find that 
a fine scheme had taken the place of the previous chaos. 
Now this was not done at a sacrifice of accommodation or 
by elaborate and extravagant fagades or monuments, but 
simply by a common-sense and proportional arrangement of 
buildings serving useful purposes, and at the same time, 
instead of shouting each other down with vulgar preten- 
sions. obeying the laws of proportion and decency. Was it 
impossible to practise such methods as these in their own 
city of Birmingham, which was so wealthy and progressive 
that large sections of it were rebuilt in every decade ? 
Architects could not possibly advance in this direction 
alone ; they must have the support and co-operation of the 
general public, and it was because of this that their city was 
an expression of the character and intelligence of the 
inhabitants. In walking through their streets they got the 
impression that the chief motive of the people who worked 
in them was to turn everything into a means of getting 
rich quick, and then retire to some decent place to enjoy 
the result of their labours. Was it not better to live and 
work in dscent surroundings ? Fortunately, people were 
rapidly awakening to the important influence of environ- 
ment on the development of fine character and in pro- 
ducing happiness. Unfortunately, in many of the schemes 
now being prepared under the Town Planning Act, archi- 
tectural considerations were entirely neglected, in spite of 
the fact that this all-important element formed an integral 
part of the Act itself. It was pleasant and gratifying to 
turn to the way smaller problems were dealt with in cities 
like Birmingham. In domestic work in the country and 
the suburbs the English architect was a long way ahead of 
any other nation, and even in Birmingham they had a 
distinct school or type of such work, of which they should 
be proud. In the smaller civic buildings, too, they had 
achieved much, and if they could only improve their 
general street architecture the city would gain immensely. 
Discussing the use of sculpture in the open-air, Mr. Nicol 
said they had no reason to be satisfied with what they 
possessed in that direction—a few fine statues, a greater 
number of indifferent ones, but all, without exception, 
dotted about the city like chessmen who had got lost 
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Any sculpture in the open-air in a town must, as a first 
essential, be carefully placed in relation to the surrounding 
buildings. He knew that he would be met with the ob- 
jection that they could not afford sculpture out of doors, 
Were we worse off than other nations who could? Was 
it not rather a lack of proportion in the expenditure of 
public moneys on art that laid out ten, nay, hundreds of 
thousands of pounds, in the purchase of old masters at 
fancy prices, to be placed in galleries enjoyed only by the 
connoisseur and student, rather than a reasonable expendi- 
ture on some fine sculpture in connection with our public 
buildings, where the enjoyment and refining influence of 
such work appealed to every passer-by. In conclusion, 
Mr. Nicol made an eloquent plea for a union of the arts— 
architecture, sculpture, and painting. 


MINUTES. LI. 


At the First General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1913-14, held Monday, 3rd November 1913, at 8.30 p.m.— 
Present: Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., President, in 
the Chair; 54 Fellows (including 21 members of the 
Council), 37 Associates (including 3 members of the 
Council), 24 Licentiates, 6 Hon. Associates, and numerous 
visitors—the Minutes of the Meeting held 23rd June 1913, 
having been already published, were taken as read and 
signed as correct. 

The following gentlemen attending for the first time 
since their election were formally admitted by the Pre- 
sident, viz.: Harry George Crothall, Fellow; Judah 
Weinberg and T. Frederick Ingram, Associates; and 
Arthur Edward Henderson, F.S.A., Licentiate. 

The Secretary announced that the following candidates, 
being found eligible under the Charter and By-laws, had 
been nominated for election in the various classes: As 
FELLOWS (12): Lawrence Stanley Crosbie [.A. 1907]. 
Harry Harrington [4.1894], and the following Licentiates, 
who have passed the Examination qualifying for candi- 
dature as Fellows: Edmund Butler, Joseph Crouch, Charles 
Frederick William Dening, Edward Barclay Hoare, B.A. 
Oxon., Albert Edward Richardson, Ernest Tatham P.ch- 
mond, Rupert Savage, Ernest Montagu Thomas, Montague 
Wheeler, John Wilson. As ASSOCIATES (32): Edward 
Adams, Lionel Bailey Budden, M.A., Joseph John Crowe, 
T. Gordon Ellis, Henry Hubert Fraser, Francis Grissell. 
Frederick Millett Hammond, Joseph Garnet Hands, 
Bernard Robinson Hebblethwaite, Harry Duncan Hendry, 
Joseph Hill, George Alexander Kay, John Boyd Lawson, 
Leonard Linton, Francis Lorne, Gilbert Marshall Mac- 
kenzie, B.A.Cantab., John Ewart March, Alfred Ernest 
Mayhew, William Wilson Nimmo, Herbert Read Peerless, 
Aubrey Wyndham Phillips, Claud Vincent Ponder, John 
Charles Rogers, Tom Sadler Rushworth, Thomas Spencer, 
Robert Victor Sturgeon, Thomas Smith Tait, Eric Edward 
Temple, William Voelkel, Richard Walker, B.A.Oxon., 
John Wilks, Herbert McGregor Wood. As HON. ASSO- 
CIATES (2): Ernest Fiander Etchells, F.Phys.Soc., 
M.Math.A., A.M.I.Mech.E.; Sir Francis Fox, M-Inst. 
C.E., Member of the Royal Institution, As HON. 
FELLOW: The Right Hon. Reginald Baliol Brett, 
Viscount Esher, G.C.V.O. 

The President having delivered the Opening Address of 
the Session, a vote of thanks, moved by the Right Hon. 
Viscount Milner, G.C.B., and seconded by Mr. Cyril Cobb, 
Chairman of the London County Council, was passed (e 
him by acclamation and briefly responded to. 

The proceedings then closed, and the Meeting separated 
at 9.45 p.m. 
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